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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a —" guarded education, and gre. 
ome e 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Ciroulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexss. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students prepared for —: or busi- 
aes. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
tractive to boarding pupils. Students adahon when- 
rer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


"GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkin town, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of me agg Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
mudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principai 
George School, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


SS. miles north of New York City. 
For address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHmorE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; li 
lation, and drainage the best ; combin 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swesthmere, F Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Looms Valley, 3 N. = 


t, heat, venti- 
advantages of 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


20th 


\ Principals. 


THE WALTON, 
SEVENTH STREET AND Wes_ey AVENUE, 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Emiry W. Frencu. 


Opens June 22, 1901. Mary Wa_ton. 





Accommodates 
100 guests. 


The Bartram, 


Witpwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. 
attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 


Owner and Manager. 
The St. James, 


On St. James Prace, Atvantic City. 


First house from beach. Opposite Young’s Pier. 
Home comforts. 


Especial 





Rates Moderate 


SARA JANNEY DEACON. 


The The Driftwood, 


Ocean City, 


For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 


N. J. 


The Eversea, 


627 Wusiey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 


Opens Sixth month rs. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cunrrat Avz., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEar 
Oczan Env oF TEnnessex Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 





Boox.isr 
Maixeap. 


JAMES HOOD. 





Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY,N. J. 


Near the beach. RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Home comforts. Baltimore, Md. 


—E NLARGEM ENTS 
from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to | 
us and to the advertisers. 


Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


7" those who enjoy driving, a carriage trip from Phila- 

delphia or vacinity to Buck Hill Falls is a pleasant 
experience. For the wheelmen no nicer trip in the east- 
ern part of Pennsylvania can be laid out. The roads 
are good, scenery delightful, the stopping places quaint 
and interesting and the hotels in most cases well kept and 
comfortable. The distance is a little over one hundred 
miles making it an easy trip of three days or something 
less. 


The Lehigh River is crossed at Bethlehem and the 
Blue Mountains through the break called the Wind Gap. 
The drive through the foot hills between the Kittatiny 
mountains anc the Pocono range is particularly pleasing. 

For the guidance of those interested the following route 
and table of distances is given: 


Philadelphia, City Hail, (by East Park and Wissa- 
hickon). 
miles to Valley Green Inn. 
Flourtown. 
Fort Washington. 
Montgomery Square. 
Trewigtown. 
Sellersville. 
Quakertown. 
Coopersburg. 
Bethlehem. 
Nazareth. 
oes 
ind Gap. 

Sahlorsburg. 
Bartonsville. 

' Tannersville. 

“ Swiftwater. 

= Cresco 

‘ Buck Hill Falls. 


104% miles total. 


Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates for 
horses in the Company’s stable at Buck Hill Falls, and 
fine drives are to be had through the surrounding country. 

For information in regard to the settlement proposed 
at Buck Hill Falls address, 

CHAS. F. JENKINS, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Tempzrance Horsts 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Sath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

Firgproor Froors. Psrrect SANITATION. 
PHONE. NiGHT Porter. 
good Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ Booxcrart, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THACKERAY, Lonpon.” 


/ Taxe- 
The Kingsley Hotel has a 


The Committee on Education of the 


| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 


Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 


| charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 


| 


suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a a per annum. 
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give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


¢ price | 


| two in family, companionable. 





| Address No. 198, this Office. 





| SISTERS, 1920 H St., 


Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. 


| raax Arc 
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XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER 
wishes position in schoo! to teach Grammar and 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. | 


TANT ED. —IN i THE EARLY FAL “s A SMALL | | 
family to share large house on river bank at | 
Bristol, Pa., and to board owner and family (four in 
number). Arrangement to be permanent. Address 
Box 212, Bristol, Pa. 
ANTED.—LADY WISHES POSITION IN 
school or institution by Ninth month. Can do 


| almost anything, from housekeeping to sewing. A 


Friend. Address No. 200, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 

of Stuart’s Business a, SUNS a 

ition as stenographer and typewriter. Apply to Elma 
M. Walton, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS ATTENDANT 

and companion to elderly lady. City or suburbs, 

or would go away with lady for the summer. Address 
E. G., Box 67, | Chatham, Pa. 


WANTED. —ANY MIDDLE ‘AGED OR 
elderly woman Friend, desiring a quiet, comfort- 
able home in the country, to assist ih light housework, 
Address with reference, 
W.M., Somerton Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTE D.— POSITION AS MANAGING OR 
working housekeeper, by lady of ability. Address 
No. 199, this Office. 
Wart ED.—AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA., 
boarders for the season; modern conveniences, 
nice porches, good water, and shade. HANNAH C. 
STUBBS. 








ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN AS HOUSE- 
keeper in gentleman’s family, to have special care 
of four small children. Must be kind and have except- 
ional references. Suburban home. Other help employed. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


yERMANENT AND T RANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 

We 

make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 

send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILADA. 





PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


INT eLLIGE eee, 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th. ) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- eo ac 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orricss: be A Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES | H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Law, SCIENCE, r 
Convention | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W 


E. W. ALLEN, 


1218 O Street, Lincoitn, NEpRASKA. 


Rear Estate anp Loans. Collection of rents, pay- 
ment of tax, attending to repairs for non-resident owners 
aspecialty. Reference furnished. 


F Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pe. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





Well Appointed Dining Room 


Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 

Food carefully selected, well prepared 

Service prompt 

Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 











Establishea 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. § 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXVIII. 
THE essence of intellectual as of spiritual living does 


not reside in extent of sctence, or in the perfection of ex- | 


pression, though these may enlarge the horizon, but in 
the constant preference for higher thoughts over lower 


thoughts. ELIZABETH STOVER. 


From her paper, ‘‘Education Outside the School and 
College,’’ read at Chautauqua Conference, 1900. 


THE BURDEN OF THE HOUR. 


Gop broke our years to hours and days, 

That hour by hour, 

And day by day, 

Just going on a little way, 

We might be able, all along, 

To keep quite strong. 

Should all the weights of life 

Be laid across our shoulders, and the future, rife 

With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 

At just one place, 

We could not go; 

Our feet would stop, and so 

God lays a little on us every day, 

And never, I believe, on all the way 

Will burdens bear so deep, 

Or pathways lie so steep, 

But we can go, if, by God’s power, 

We only bear the burden of the hour. 

— George Klingle. 
A MID-WEEK MEETING. 

TuHis morning I attended the mid-week meeting at 
Gwynedd, the second time since my arrival for the 
summer. I arrived early, and walked sometime over 
the pleasant grounds, under the shade of the fine old 
oaks and buttonwoods, some of the latter broken by 
age and winter storms. I noted the long row of 
empty sheds, and the many hitching posts, with no 
horses attached, furnishing provision for an attend- 
ance of several hundred persons. 

A few minutes after the appointed hour of Io, I 
entered the house and took my seat, and for some 
minutes I was the only occupant. Later, five more 
assembled. The early part of this little meeting of 
six was to me a period of deep depression. Butafter 
sitting a few moments, the burden was suddenly 
lifted, and all looked bright again. The feeling came, 


if the Father speaks to all of his children individually, 
cannot we few receive the message, one by one, and 
be comforted by it, quite as well as in a full house. 
After a little time one was moved to appear in sup- 
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| plication, going directly to the throne of grace whence 
| cometh all strength and comfort. 


Still later, two 
other Friends had words of consolation given them to 
utter, as to the eternal life, and the words of one were 
quoted, saying : ‘‘ How very strange that people think 
me old. I have only lately come to believe in the life 
eternal, and with all that in prospect I feel like a 
child.” The need of a complete self-surrender and 
resting trustfully and confidingly upon our Heavenly 


Father, was also presented to our edification. 


Thus, the depression of the opening of the meet- 


| ing seemed completely taken away, and we felt that 





| teaches as never man taught. 


it had been indeed good for us thus to have united in 
spirit, and to have been ministered unto by Him who 
We felt that we had 
renewedly experienced the truth of the words, ‘‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them”’ ; and that the mere as- 


| sembling of few or more was of little worth, unless 


the assembly was itself truly gathered “ in His name.” 
I think that we separated with the feeling that, 
even with our reduced numbers, in comparison with 


| the meetings of other days, the outlook was yet hope- 


ful, with the renewal of interest in our principles 
among the young of the present generation, and a 
general spread of those principles among all the vari- 
ous branches of the one church of Christ. 

Epwarp H. MAIL. 
Gwynedd, Pa., Seventh month 4. 


HOW TO TELL THE GENUINE KIND. 


WE have many kinds of isms, and the wayfaring man 
often finds it difficult to decide in the discord of voices 
which is the true kind and whichis not. Fewas we are 
in numbers, we have always had a variety of Quaker- 
isms, and, like Jacob and Esau, they all contend for 
the special blessing and the badge of birthright. 
This kind claims to be scriptural, that historical ; 
this is sure of its likeness to the primitive thing, that 
is confident that it expresses the will of the Spirit. 
The perplexed soul is often in a strait betwixt two. 
He wants to be in the way of truth, he desires to go 
with the real people of God, he is anxious to make 
his life count on the side of the Lord’s helpers. But 
how can he tell; how is he to know which line to 
follow and which voice is the voice of God? 

There is but one way to tell. ‘Try every spirit.” 
This apostolic method will always work. Doesa man 
claim to be the interpreter and messenger of God ? 
Then see what spirit he is of. Does his work tend to 
settle and ground men in the truth or to unsettle and 
disturb? When he comes into a community does he 
strengthen and edify, or does he leave troubles in his 
path? Does he put himself into fellowship with the 
solid and seasoned part of the church, or does he get 
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his support among the disaffected? Does he mani- 
fest a sweet, patient, long-suffering, and charitable 
spirit, or does he show a touchy, self-confident, and 
intolerant spirit? Is he like his master, or is he after 
some personal benefit? Does he respect the faithful 
and arduous labors of others, or is he jealous and bent 
on preéminence? Is he devoted to the cause or to 
himself? Are the normal fruits of his labors the 
well-known fruits of the Spirit, or are they of the 
diverse sort ? 

There are some disorganizing forces at work in 
nearly all our meetings. It is hard to find a place 
where the insidious tares are not sprouting among 
the good wheat. The genuine work is not of this 
nature. It is first and always constructive and 
cementing. It is toward the edifying of the body and 
the perfecting of saints. The safe and wholesome 
Friend is the one who is willing to wait for the slow 
results of his patient, honest, unsensational labors ; 
who comes to feed the true life ; who fosters the bud- 
dings of love and peace in men’s hearts; who fans 
the spiritual fire in human souls; who makes God 
seem nearer and more real ; who ministers to the best 
there is in all men; who banishes discord and bitter- 
ness and softens the hard natures and makes them 
feel the beauty of kindness and love. The troubles 
of the church never come through such men. They 
are the healers of troubles, not the breeders of them. 
They go forth to sweeten, not to annoy. They live 
in bliss, not to disturb. They seek to find the paths 
of peace, and to open them to others. The genuine 
Quaker is ready to sink out of sight that the cause 
may prosper ; he is willing to die that the truth may 
multiply ; he seeks not his way, but the Lord’s way 
to victory, and he is happy in his defeat if that furthers 
the triumph of better leaders.—American Friend. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 25. 
HEBREW POETRY. 

GOLDEN TeExt.—I will proclaim the name of the Lord: 
Ascribe ye greatness unto our God.— 
Deuteronomy, xxxii., 3. 

Before study of Lesson read Deuteronomy, xxxii., 1-14. 


Poetry and prose in Hebrew literature are matters of 
substance rather than of form. In the languages with 
which we are familiar the word poetry is often 
confounded in meaning with verse ; or at least some 
metrical quality is regarded as essential: But originally 
a ‘‘ poet’’ is a creator—one who makes. ‘‘ Whether 
therefore it conceives entirely new persons or incidents, 
or whether it works up existing persons and incidents 
in a way that makes an independent appeal to our 
minds, in both cases poetry may be said to create.” 
‘In contradistinction to such creative poetry, ‘ prose 
literature’ is limited by matter of fact and actual 
existence. The historian, the philosopher, the orator, 
depart from their proper function if they allow 
imaginary matter to mingle in their discussion with 
matter of fact ; the singer, the author of drama and 
epic, are poets just in proportion as they rise above 
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the limitations of fact’’ (Moulton). In this sense we 
have already had occasion to deal with much poetic 
material in our study of the law and the prophets. 
Isaiah, among the prophets, is especially given to the 
use of imaginative scenes in presenting his message, 
and poetic conceptions are used by Joel, Zechariah, 
Ezekiel, and many others as means of impressing 
their lessons. Indeed it may be said that the Semitic 
mind seems to be eminently poetic, falling naturally 
into vivid illustrative expression. 

But the poetic mind often seeks to add to poetic 
conception the rythmic form of expression. The 
method of producing rythmic effects varies consider- 
ably with different peoples and different times. The 
most common forms of verse combine a certain 
measured length of lines with recurrent rhymed words 
ending them. In blank verse the rhyme is dispensed 
with. In the alliterative poetry of early England the 
rhythmic quality is obtained by frequent repetition of 
an initial sound, as in the line, ‘‘ In a summer season 
when soft wasthesun.”” The quality of the measured 
line, or rhythm, is frequently used by the Hebrew 
poets, but rhyme seems not to have been especially 
sought for. Instead of the recurrent sound, however, 
whether of rhyme or alliteration, we have the recurrent 
idea. ‘‘ The foundation of verse is a recurrence, not 
of sounds but of parallel clauses : 

‘« « The Lord of hosts is with us ; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end 
of the earth : 
He breaketh the bow and cutteth the 


spear in sunder 
He burneth the chariots in the fire.’ ’’ 


(Moulton.) 

In some cases there are variations on this simple 
repetition, as in the verse of four lines, of which the 
first and fourth agree, and the second and third : 

‘*« Have mercy upon me, O God, 
According to thy loving kindness, 
According to the multitude of thy 

tender mercies 
Blot out my transgressions.’’ 

It would not be worth while to enter further into 
the variant forms. It is enough to understand that 
this fact of recurrent ideas is fundemental in all 
Hebrew verse. 

We will make some special study of the great 
Hebrew hymn book in our next lesson. It may be 
of value to note again some of the songs and poems 
contained in the law and the prophets. Perhaps the 
oldest of these is the Song of Deborah (Judges, v.), 
in which is presented in a few vivid strokes the story 
of the oppression of the children of Israel by the 
Canaanites and their deliverance under the leadership 
of Deborah and Barak. It is marked by exceedingly 
picturesque expressions: caravans ceased on the 
highways and travellers sought secret paths. Could 
the idea of the general insecurity of the land be made 
more striking? The muster of battle, the storm, the 
entanglement of the heavy chariots of the Canaanites 
in the mire, the flight and death of Sisera, are brought 
out in master strokes. Another famous song is the 
so-called ‘‘ Song of the Bow ” (II. Samuel, i., 19-27) 
the one poem which we may ascribe with some degree 








of certainty to King David. This and a fragment of 
verse in Joshua (x., 12, 13) are quoted from the book 
of Jasher, or the Upright,—probably a collection of 
hero tales, which has been lost. 

The so-called Song of Moses, part of. which is 
assigned for to-day’s reading, is a fine illustration of 
the religious poem. ‘“‘ The main idea of the poem is 
the rescue of the people by an act of grace, at’a 
moment when ruin seemed imminent.”’ (Driver). 

In the prophecies of Isaiah, the fifth chapter opens 
with a song which may very probably have been sung 
or recited in the street as an introduction to the more 
direct message of the prophet. The rest of the 
chapter is also cast in metrical form, though with a 
great change in the cadence. It is a real misfortune 
that the Version of the Old Testament of 1611, which 
is still most generally in use, ignores altogther the 
poetic form of expression in its rendering of these 
poems. It is one of many points of superiority of the 
Revised Version that an effort has been made to retain 
in some measure the rhythm of the original. A true 
understanding of the intent of the writer often depends 
on our knowing that he makes use of poetic language, 
which is usually figurative and symbolic to a high 
degree. We often hear a preference expressed for 
the old version ; but no one who values the Bible 
above his own ideas will allow a personal prejudice 
to stand in the way of his finding out what the writers 
really said. 






















“ INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 27. Seventh Month 21. 
THE SUBSIDENCE OF THE WATERS. 
GOLDEN TeExtT.—While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 


winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease.—Genesis, viii., 22. 










The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, viii., 1-22. 





Tue Hebrew traditions of a great deluge, destructive 
to the human family, are shared by other peoples, but 
especially by the Babylonians. Among the earthen 
record-tablets found in Babylonia by explorers in 























: recent times at least two relate to the story of the 
i flood, and one of these, from the tablet library of 
Asur-bani-pal, gives an extended and detailed ac- 
t count, resembling very closely the narrative concern- 
e ing Noah which we are now considering, but relating 
. to a different person and different circumstances. 
. The question among scholars has therefore been, 
), Was there a Flood such as Genesis describes, and 
y such as the Babylonian tablets speak of, or are these 
. both the outgrowth of an older popular tradition, 
P a ‘‘nature myth”? The region of Babylonia, with 
ly its lowlands easily subject to inundation by the great 
se rivers that traverse it, and even by the Persian Gulf, 
Id into which they empty, it would be easily supposable 
je might some time have suffered from such a Flood. 
he Recently, a well-known American geologist, Prof. 
es G. F. Wright, of Oberlin College, has published his 
ht conclusion, derived from a visit to the region, that a 
“ large part of southwestern Asia, including the lands 





indicated by the Biblical account, show unmistakable 
signs of submergence. He argues that this submer- 
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gence occurred after the appearance of man, and that 
the people then living in that region must have been 
destroyed—excepting Noah and his companions. 
But this view involves too many unproved and pro- 
bably unprovable data to be regarded as more than 
an interesting theory. 


In the older versions of the Bible now in use 


(called the ‘“‘Authorized,”’ because in 1611, James the 
Second of England gave permission for this rendering 
to be read in the English churches), there are pre- 
cise dates ascribed to the Creation, to the Flood, and 
other events. 
4004 B. C., andthe Flood to.2448 B. C. 
needless to say that these dates are not derived from 
the Hebrew Scripture, nor any other authoritative 
source. 
were the work of James Usher (b. 1581, d. 1656), 
the “Archbishop of Armagh,” in Ireland, and date 
from about the time of his death, in the middle of 
the Seventeenth Century. 


The Creation is assigned to the year 
It is almost 


These attempts at chronological precision 


Archbishop Usher’s dates long ago became entirely 


discredited. They are not used, of course, in the 
Revised Version of the Scriptures. 
plainly seen, by study of the earth’s strata, by obser- 
vation o, the processes of change that are continually 
going on, and from other evidence, that the earth is 
not only six thousand years old but many tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands. 
agree in dismissing Archbishop Usher’s and any 
similar surmises, while they do not agree—and it is 


It has been 


Scientists 


impossible they should—in their estimates of the 


enormous length of time between the present day 
and that in which the planet emerged from chaos. 


A scientific writer is cited in a paragraph just at 
hand as saying that ‘“‘a very moderate estimate for 
the antiquity of man is 238,000 years.” It is agreed 
that man did not appear on the planet until long 
after its creation; but any such estimate stated in 
years must be little better than simple guess-work. 


[THE BABYLONIAN DELUGE Story.—The gods, angered 
at the sins of men, determined to destroy them by a flood. 
One of the gods, Za, however, selects a favored man, ar, 
to be saved. /ar is warned in a dream, and commanded to 
build a ship (whose dimensions are all very precisely stated) ; 
the ship is to be divided into cells, and coated outside and 
inside, with bitumen. 

Into this vessel Par brings gold and silver, and ‘‘ seeds 
of life of all kinds,’’ besides his family, servants, and beasts 
of the field. Shortly before the flood Par enters the ship and 
bars the door. Then there are torrents of rain, storm and 
tempest, and thick darkness, until the whole land becomes 
a sea, and all men and animals save those in the ship perish. 

Six days and nights the flood rages ; onthe seventh a 
calm sets in. Then far opens the air-hole, and sees the 
wide-spread ruin, and then the ship grounds on a mountain. 
After seven days more Par sends out successively a dove,a 
swallow, anda raven. The dove and the swallow, finding 
no place of rest, return to the ship, but the raven is seen no 
more. Upon this Far clears the ship, and offers a sacrifice 
on the summit of the mountain. } 


THE soul, by its very constitution, is near to God, 
and lives in and from him. God is not afar off, but 
here with us, permeating our very being, and com- 
municating strength, wisdom, and peace, according to 
our willingness to receive him.—[H. W. Bellows. | 











PREACHING WITH “AUTHORITY.” 
Baptist Commonwealth. 

Some preacher in New York has lately said that peo- 
ple no longer believe in sulphur and brimstone, and 
hence he infers that the preacher has need of some- 
thing new to give a sense of authority to his message. 
It is not at all necessary for us to stop and discuss 
the question of “ brimstone.’’ Our own opinion is, 
that in the sense in which he used it no one in this 
generation ever did really believe in it. But there is 
undoubtedly a need for all preachers to consider often 
and carefully what their ‘‘ authority” is; and also to 
cultivate the greatest amount of it possible. 

There is in these days a great expression of dis- 
regard for ‘‘authority”’ of any kind. Probably there 
is more veal regard for it than ever before. In some 
other days men disregarded the so-called authority, 
but they did not say so. They say it boldly—often 
more boldly than they feel it. But yet the real au- 
thority men are beginning to recognize as never be- 
fore. The fact that a church says anything does not 
affect men much; the fact that a minister says it 
affects them less. The fact thata certain thing is said 
to be in the Bible does not weigh as it should. But 
the fact that a thing is shown to be true in experience 
does have great weightnow. The authority of Truth 
is well recognized. 
with “‘ authority,” and not asthe Scribes. We under- 
stand that to indicate that his words found an echo in 
men’s hearts. 
convictions, and they said, ‘‘ This istrue.’”’ So the 
minister who can so speak to men that their inmost 
hearts will say amen speaks with “authority.”” Such 
men have influence with their fellow-men. 

There is a religious nature in men, and there are 
religious hungerings in men. The preacher who 


knows how to find the one and satisfy the other will | 


have a welcome. He will “go in and out,’ for the 
“porter” will open to him. To gain the power to 
speak thus the preacher needs to study men, and to 
somehow adapt his words to them. It is the great 
need, this power to interpret truth to men and make 
them feel it. 

The gospel is 7ruth, but it stands in the Scripture 
as it was interpreted to the men of that day far off. 


When it is transposed into the modern key, to use a | 


All | 


musical term, it has the ring of authority now. 
the scientific tendencies of the day are urging the 


preacher to get down to the soul needs of men, to | 
study them psychologically and find their wants, and | 


that he may show them that the gospel is truly the 
bread of life. 
thority’ along with itself. 
bread has for a hungry man, and water for a thirsty 
man, and light for a bedarkened man, and help for 
weary men. No other thing has “authority.” 

We expect to see in the next twenty-five years 
the authority of the gospel increasing, because it will 


it was said of Jesus that he spake | 


He expressed their dimly recognized | 
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mathematics has. And men will no more expect to 
escape their operation than they expect to escape 
other of nature’s laws. 


NExT in importance to acquiring a taste for reading 
is to acquire a discriminative taste. For there are as 
many grades of reading matter as there are grades of 
character or intelligence in those who read. There 
is a close similarity in many points between eating and 
reading. The one furnishes food for the body, the 
other for the mind. Both are dependent for their 
value upon the proper digestion of the food, and that 
in its turn depends largely upon its intrinsic whole- 
someness. The stomach requires pure and nourish- 
ing sustenance for its main support ; so does the mind. 
The confectionery and sweets that may be eaten with 
impunity in small quantities would disorder the 
whole system if they usurped the place of bread and 
meat. And the modern novel and light literature of 


| the day hold the same relation to the mind. They 


are innocuous only when kept in strict subordination 
to more solid pabulum. Parents who value their 
children’s health take pains to create within them a 
taste for wholesome food ; it is to be feared that they 
are less assiduous in creating within them a taste for 
wholesome literature. 

The well chosen fairy tale and story book have 
their rightful place in the child’s library ; but if he is 
suffered to grow up without a taste for any other 
reading, he will naturally develop into a confirmed 
novel reader, whose mind refuses to receive anything 
but intellectual confectionery. It matters not that he 
has been to good schools and colleges, and has read 
and studied many valuable books on compulsion—if 
he has no desire to continue it, no enthusiasm for 
knowledge, no interest in any thoughtful book, he 
enters the world defrauded of many of its most glori- 


| Ous opportunities, its most attractive delights and its 


sweetest consolations. When this truth is fully real- 
ized, educators will feel a deeper responsibility for de- 
veloping in their pupils a taste for good reading than 
they now do in preparing them for the technical ex- 


| aminations which they await with so much dread. 





And such a message brings its ‘‘ au- | 
It is the authority that | 


| well known author of established excellence. 


be more than ever before shown to be verifiable in | 


experience. Men will come to look at Jesus’s teach- 
ings not as the sayings of a man with a commission 
to say them, but as popular forms of scientific prin- 


If, however, this is a duty which we clearly owe 
to the young, is there not an approximate duty 
which we owe to ourselves? More difficult it may 
be, as all habits of long continuation are hard to 
change, but not impossible. There is no one of or- 
dinary intelligence and self-control who cannot raise 
his standard of private reading to some degree. He 
can omit some parts, which he realizes to be weak or 
trashy or lowering in tone, and substitute for it some 
He can 
select some subject which has enlisted his interest, 
and investigate its history, its details, its present con- 
dition, its future prospects. If he consult a library 
with reference to this, he will be sure to find some- 


| thing to stimulate his curiosity, to increase his inter- 


| est and to win him to still further efforts. 


ciples of living, which will have the same kind of | 


authority that the law of gravitation or the law of 


It matters 
but little what line of thought, or what subject of in- 
vestigation he take up. The nearer it is to his heart 
and interest the better, if he but pursue it intelli- 
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gently and perseveringly. 
Shrew, Teanio says to his master: 


‘« No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en, 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect,’’ 


and at least to busy men and women, whose leisure 


In the Taming of the 


is limited, the advice is sound. In an enlightened 
community such as our own, every individual has a 
definite responsibility in this matter. It is a part of 
self-culture, which for his own sake, and for the sake 
of his influence, he cannot afford to neglect.— [ Public 
Ledger. ] 


PAINS AND PENALTIES.—There is an old and very 
familiar story about Hosea Ballou. A man objected 
to his doctrine of universal salvation, saying, ‘If I 
believed that doctrine, I would lie, steal, get drunk, 
and do everything I pleased.”” Mr. Ballou looked 
him over and said: ‘‘ Yes, I think you would. You 
look like it.” Mr. Ballou knew, as we know, that 
pains and penalties have some restraining power. 

Their useis justified by universal human experi- 
ence. When fifty years ago an old-fashioned Unita- 
rian in Salem was asked to contribute money fora 
Methodist Mission in Maine, where he owned a large 
tract of land, he willingly complied. ‘‘ Yes, yes, of 
course I’ll subscribe. I don’t believe the doctrine, 
but I know that nothing but hell fire will keep those 
fellows down there from stealing my lumber.” Pains 
and penalties have their place; but they are protec- 
tive, not regenerative. They have filled too large a 
place in the plans made by men to establish virtue 
and discourage vice. They do good, but not the 
highest good. They ward off evil, but not in the 
most effective way.—[ Christian Register. | 

><€ 


Wuart Is It to BE SatisFiep ?—What is the joy 
before us in heaven? ‘I shall be satisfied.’ Our 
every need and longing met. ‘ My conception of 
heaven is rest,” said Robert Hall, who had for years 
suffered physical pain. ‘‘ My idea of heaven is love,” 
said William Wilberforce, who had lived a life of 
comparative ease, and who was of a loving spirit. 
“Shall I see and know my children in heaven ?”’ 
asked a bereaved mother of Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Will it comfort you to think so?” asked Mr. 
Beecher. ‘Indeed it would,’ said the mother. 
“Then think so,” said Mr. Beecher. ‘I shall be 
satisfied ’”’ is the word of promise and comfort to each 
and to all who have need and trust. Not all arealike 
in their necessities and their longing, but God is suffi- 
cient unto all.—[S. S. Times. ] 
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FRANKNESS AND NOT FAuLT Finpinc.—Frankness 
in the home circle is one of the most beautiful habits. 
By this is not meant a habit of cross fault-finding and 
use of offensive and needless criticism. These things 
are destructive of home happiness. But the utmost 
candor of kindly and conscientious expression of 
differences of opinion is helpful all round in preparing 
children for contact with the outside world. It gives 
self-control, fortifies against the unkindly criticism 
which all are sure to meet and leads one to be on his 
guard.—[The Christian Instructor. | 








THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Capitola Harrison Spencer, in Motherhood. 


Happy indeed are the children whose mother, with 
sincere truth, can point to the father as an ideal for 
the boys to follow and the girls to admire, but when 
this is not possible, a charitable silence may be main- 
tained for the sake of the children. In connection 
with the thought of the father’s influence in the 
home, it might be well to say that there should be 
no one but the father and mother engaged in the 
actual training of the children in the home. Let 
others use their influence in loving sympathy, accord- 
ing to the established rules of the parents; proving 
by their acceptance of the word and methods of the 
father or mother that they too think it is best for the 
child, and besides not losing any of the child’s love or 
confidence, they will gain a place in the hearts of the 
parents not accorded to the *‘ busy-body.”’ 

The highest and noblest reasons alone should be 
given a child for doing well. It should not even be 
suggested to him that the object of his training is to 
appear well or make his parents appear well before 
others. He may be taught a proper respect for the 
opinions of others by having pointed out to him the 
talented minds and great souls of the people about 
him, and by experience in himself being appreciated 
or corrected at home. 

Rewards should be given for overcoming faults, 
but not for doing right. Rewards are retributives 
also, and are valuable when given as such, though 
not when given as a bribe. Children should not be 
paid for helping about the home making. It is better 
to give them a regular allowance without anything 
being actually demanded of them in return. They 
should be taught that it is a privilege to contribute to 
the general happiness of the household, and whatso- 
they can do is theirs to give because they are a part 
of the loving and beloved circle. It is the universal 
law of manas well as God, that he who serves others 
best serves himself. The reward of a pleasant smile 
or a few words of commendation for a well performed 
duty or little act of consideration is usually all that 
is required by a child to send him on his way rejoic- 
ing, willing and eager to— 

‘* Live for those who love him, 
For those who know him true, 


For the God who smiles above him, 
And the good that he can do.”’ 








Ir you really want to know whether another 
person can talk well begin by saying a good thing 
yourself, and you will have a right to look for a re- 
joinder.—Selected. ] 
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THE lesson of all true living in every sphere is to 
learn our own limitations. It is the first lesson in art 
to work within the essential limitations of the par- 
ticular art. But in dealing with other lives it is 
perhaps the hardest of all lessons to learn and submit 
to our limitations. It is the crowning grace of faith, 
when we are willing to submit and leave those we 
love in the hands of God, as we leave ourselves.— 
[Hugh Black. ] 
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AN UNPLEASING PROSPECT. 

THE recent report of one of the officers of the United 
States Army in the Philippine Islands to Secretary of 
War Root covers the point of the feeling of the 
Filipinos toward the Americans. A summary of this 
report has just been given out, and certainly it is not 
pleasant reading. The officer does not say that the 
Filipinos accept the rule of this country willingly or 
cheerfully ; he does not even say that they submit 
unqualifiedly, and withouta reserved hope of different 
conditions. On the contrary, he advises the Secretary 
of War that the conquered people *‘ hate the Americans 
worse than they ever did the Spaniards,” and that they 
‘‘ will always do so.”’ 

It is like that which 
Every careful and un- 
prejudiced observer of the situation there sends word 
that a legacy of race hatred will be handed down from 


these years of war such as many years of peace cannot 


This is a melancholy report. 
comes from South Africa. 


overcome. The Boer people, not only men, but women 
and children, will have such a terrible remembrance 
of the war that they will teach to those who come 
after them an implacable enmity toward England. 
Unless they can be wholly exterminated or entirely 
driven away to other countries, the Dutch of South 
Africa, so far from becoming loyal ‘“ subjects’ of the 


English King will be, as Ireland for so many years, | 


a disaffected and hostile body. 

This is the outcome of war,—of the process of 
harsh compulsion. Such processes never made a 
crushed people friendly to those who inflicted the 
injury. 


In our own case, the army officer explains that 


the hatred of the Filipinos will be surely intensified | 


by the American prejudice of “‘ race,’”’ based on color. 
To the average American the Filipinos’ brown skin 
places them in the rank with the African race, whose 
color has for centuries been a badge of inferiority, 
and a warrant for enslavement. 

It is curious, indeed, that the United States, so 
steeped as it is in the prejudices of race, based on 
color, should undertake a political relation with the 
Cubans, many of whom are Negroes wholly or in 
part, and with the Filipinos, most of whom are 
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people. If this undertaking had been 
made before the year 1861, it would have been more 
For then the Slave Power leaders would 


“ brown’ 


_ have candidly avowed their purpose of treating these 


colored peoples in the conquered islands as the mass 
of the colored people in the United States were then 
treated,—as chattel laborers. But since 1861 our 
colored people have been emancipated, and the act has 
gone into our history as one to be proud of. How 
can we, while we pretend to cherish the name and 
fame of Lincoln disavow and repudiate his great 
charter of freedom,—how can we openly take up the 
policy of enslavement where the Southern leaders of 


| the days before 1861 were obliged to lay it down? 


They, we repeat, could consistently have dealt with 
black or brown islanders according to the slave 


| system which they upheld, but how can President 


McKinley, or Secretary Root, or Judge Taft do so? 

We are far, very far, from the end of the chapter 
in these war operations in distant islands. How much 
more of bitterness and hatred, how much more of 
bloodshed and of the evils attendant upon the policy 
of force, we are still to see, cannot be told. But the 
report of the military officer to the Secretary suggests 
something of it, and besides the war legacy itself, the 


bitterness of race prejudice adds an additional element 
of black foreboding. 


THE question of new or old names for meetings comes up 
occasionally. Many, in the early times, were named after 
the streams of water near which they stood—the number of 
‘*River’’ and ‘‘Creek’’ meetings is quite large. It requires 
in some Cases a particular knowledge of local geography to 
identify the place. Goose Creek meeting, Virginia, is held at 
the village of Lincoln. Fishing Creek, Pa., is at the town o! 
Millville. Pipe Creek, Maryland, is near the village of Union 
Bridge. Fall Creek, Indiana, is near the town of Pendleton. 
Clear Creek, Illinois, is near Mount Palatine post-office, and 
eight miles from the railway station at Lostant. 

At the quarterly meeting (Baltimore) of Friends of the 
other body, at Deer Creek, Md., last month, a proposal to 
change the name of the local meeting from Deer Creek to 
Darlington was considered, it being both advocated and dis- 
approved. Finally, it was decided to call it ‘‘ Deer Creek 
Meeting, held at Darlington,’’ and this seemed to be a satis 
factory compromise. 


DvuRING the recent spell of hot weather it was pleasant to 
note how much effort was made to keep the horses as com- 
fortable as possible. Not only were many of them provided 
with hats, but whenever there was opportunity a hose was 
turned on them or their heads were sponged. 

The one great need of animals during torrid weather is 
water, and the children of every household should see to it 
that dogs, cats, birds, chickens, and all pet animals have a 
plentiful supply. On one of the hottest days last week the 
writer saw a large Newfoundland dog with his body resting on 
the edge of a stone watering-trough, and his fore-paws 
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plunged into the water. He had already quenched his thirst 
and his eyes were expressing his gratitude to the philanthro- 
pists who had erected the fountain. 

WHILE it is a cause of regret that the attendance at some 
of the older meetings is growing smaller, and that others have 
been laid down altogether, there is in other neighborhoods a 
growth that is encouraging. We have already alluded to the 
flourishing meeting and First-day School at Lansdowne, and 
to the new meeting-house that is to be built in West Grove. 
Now we note with pleasure that the meeting-house at Swarth- 
more is to be enlarged, in order to accommodate those who 
assemble there on First-days. Not only are the college and 
the preparatory school increasing, but Friends are moving 
into the neighborhood so that their children may have educa- 
tional advantages, and thus the monthly meeting is constantly 
adding to its membership. 


THOSE who desire accurate information concerning the 
army canteen should send five cents to the National Temper- 
ance Society, New York, forits pamphlet entitled ‘‘Anarchism ; 
or, Shall Law be Nullified ?’’ 

They will learn among other things that the army regula- 
tions, prior to last winter, provided for a post-exchange which 
should comprise (a) a well-stocked store ; (4) a well-keptlunch 
counter; (c)a canteen at which beer, wines, and tobacco be 
sold; (@)areadingandrecreationroom. Congress prohibited 
the canteen but not the other features of the post-exchange, 
and there is nothing to prevent tobacco from being sold atthe 
general store. If any regimentis now without a post-exchange 
it is the fault of the officers. 


BIRTHS. 
BAYNES.—At Woodstown, N. J., Sixth month 23, Igor, 
to Robert Griscom and Mary Wallace Baynes, a daughter, 
who is named Elizabeth Eleanor. 


MARRIAGES. 

HULL —LAMB.—Second-day, Sixth month 24, 1go1, in 
the parlor of Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore, and 
under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Thomas B., 
son of T. Burling and Mary D. Hull, and Helen P., daughter 
of Eli M. and Anna W. Lamb. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—In Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., 
Sixth month 29, 1901, Stephen Betts, aged 82 years ; a mem- 
ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

DARNELL.—At Mt. Laurel, N. J., Seventh month 1, 
1901, Esther Jessup, wife of Edmund Darnell, aged 64 years. 

EVANS.—lIn Swarthmore, Pa., at the residence of his 
son-in-law Ferris W. Price, Thomas P. Evans, in the 76th 
year of his age. Interment from West Chester Friends’ 
meeting-house, High street. 

FUSSELL.—At Chester Springs, Pa., Sixth month 29, 
1901, of enlargement of the heart, Dr. Morris Fussell, aged 
72 years. 

This Friend was the son of Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, so 
well known in anti-slavery times. 
broad-minded man of great integrity of character and much 
esteemed in his neighborhood. 

GARDINER.—Suddenly, at Mullica Hill, N. J., Seventh 
month 2, Igo!, at the home of his son Joseph, Amos 
Gardiner, in the 7oth year of his age. 

Although not a member, he was regular in the attendance 
of our meetings, and sure to be there if the weather was very 
stormy when many of our members feel excused. He was 
also an active worker in our First-day school. we 





Like his father, he was a | 


GARRETT.—In West Chester, Pa., Seventh month 6, 
1901, Anna Mary, daughter of Leviand Mary Garrett, late of 
Willistown, Pa. Interment at Willistown Friends’ grounds. 


GRELLET.—At the residence of M. S. Reeve, Medford, 
N. J., Seventh month 4, 1901, Rachel, daughter of the late 
Stephen and Rebecca Grellet. 

HEACOCK.—In Millville, Pa., Sixth month 23, 1901, 
Rachel, wife of Amos K. Heacock, aged 74 years. 

She was a consistent member of the Society of Friends, 
and as long as health permitted was a regular attender of all 
its meetings. She was held in high esteem bya large circle 
of friends. She was a sister of Shadrach, Joseph, and Ezra 
Eves. 

PASSMORE.—At Haverford, Pa., Seventh month 7, 
1901, Everett Griscom Passmore, in his 68th year. 


POWNALL.—In Christiana, Pa., on Seventh month 3, 
Igo!, John G. Pownall, son of Deborah G. and the late Levi 
Pownall, in his 46th year. 


ROBERTS.—Near Baltimore, Md., Seventh month 4, 
1901, Josiah Roberts, in his 79th year, formerly of Moores- 
town, N. J. ; amember of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. 


SCARBOROUGH. --At Doylestown, Pa., Sixth month 28, 
1901, John K. Scarborough, aged 72 years; a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


WOOD.—At the residence of John C. Maule, Bristol, Pa., 
Seventh month 7, 1901, Mary Wood, in her 73d year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
FRIENDS IN MICHIGAN. 

May I trouble you to answer this question: ‘‘ Where and 
when did the Quakers settle in Michigan? ’ or will you kindly 
let me know where I may apply, or what book consult, for the 
information ? Fy a. 2a: 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We are not able to answer this question in either of its 


forms. Perhaps some of our readers can do so.—[Eps. 
INTELLIGENCER. | 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE’S VISIT TO READING. 


OF the several outlying meetings belonging to Phila- 
delphia Quarter the most remote is the one held at 
Reading, Pa. 

There are few members there, but they have a 
very neat and comfortable meeting-house near the 
centre of that city, and are deeply interested Friends. 
The quarterly meeting’s visiting committee sends a 
delegation there four times in the year. 

On First-day, the 7th inst., seven of this commit- 
tee were in attendance, taking the 9.06 train from 
Philadelphia and reaching Reading at 11 o'clock. 
About thirty or forty persons assembled and appeared 
to appreciate the company of the visiting Friends. 

Brief testimonies, delivered by Margaret P. 
Howard, Samuel S. Ash, Daniel F. Moore, and Anna 
K. Way, with time for silent meditation between each, 
profitably occupied the hour. After a few minutes of 
pleasant, social greeting, when the meeting con- 
cluded, the visitors were taken to dine, four with one 
family and three with another. 

Our friend Martha Kaler, for a long time an in- 
valid and confined to her room, was much pleased to 
see and welcome the visitors to her home, near the 
foot of Mt. Penn. 

The next appointment of the visiting committee is 
for Schuylkill Meeting, about a mile from Phcenix- 
ville, Pa., at 10.30 a. m., Seventh month 21. 
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It is proposed to hold a religious meeting in the 
Providence meeting-house (Montgomery county), at 
3 o'clock on the afternoan of the 21st, and it is hoped 
that some of the committee who attend at Schuylkill 
will also be at the one at Providence. These meet- 
ing-houses are only four or five miles apart, but are 
under the care of different quarterly meetings. 





At the Chicago Central Meeting, on the 30th 
ultimo, David Wilson, from Wenona, Ill., was present 
and addressed us. Thomas Poulson and Allen J. 
Flitcraft also had something to offer. 

Our newspapers state it was the hottest day in the 
Sixth month since 1872, but notwithstanding this fact 
we had our average attendance. C. J. E. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 1.—This was an intensely warm day, 
so we remained with our kind friends Robert and 
Esther Barnes until near evening, when we went to 
my cousins Elizabeth and Parmelia Tripps’ to tea, 
and had an enjoyable visit with them and their nephew 
Harry Tripps and niece Caroline Syers until Martha 
Willets came for us to go to her home for the night. 

2nd. Another extremely warm morning and yet 
we were much interested in visiting with this family, 
consisting of the aged mother Anna Willets, her son 
Samuel and his wife Martha, and her daughter 
Hannah; we also had with us her sisters-in-law Phebe 
and Elizabeth Haviland, the former of New York, 
and the latter of Brooklyn. 

Our dear friend Anna, who is quite lame, finds 
employment and much enjoyment in raising Job’s 
tears and preparing them to send out to the mothers 
of little children ; she does this because of her strong 
love for these little ones, that she may be instrumental 
in alleviating the pains of cutting teeth. In our visit 
we were instructed and received more than we gave ; 
it is one we shall long remember. 

In the afternoon Martha took us to see an aged 
friend, Hannah Field, of the other branch, now past 
her 97th year. We found her unable to walk, sitting 
in her wheel-chair. She was very cheerful and soon 
recalled in her reminiscences mutual acquaintances of 
my childhood and her early life, with the feeling that 
it was good for us to have been together for the little 
while. 

We then went to the home of James Field, another 
of the oldest members of this meeting. He and his 
wife Phebe, and their sister-in-law, Mary Barnes, 
living with their nieces, Hannah and Phebe Field. 
Soon after our arrival we had a heavy thunder-storm, 
which cooled the air and made the evening enjoyable 
after enduring the severe heat of tAre day. 

3d. James Field took us this morning to call upon 
Frank and Hannah L. Carpenter, who were living in 
a house part of which was built by my great-great- 
grandfather and the other by a great-great-uncle, the 
first part over two hundred years ago. This made the 
visit with this family (the wife and mother I found 
also to be distant connections of my father) one of 


unusual interest to us, and it seemed to be appre- 
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ciated by them. We next went to Charles and 
Joanna Pierce Purdy’s, with whom and their children 
we had another interesting visit, and then proceeded 
to the hospitable home of Ellwood and Luella Burd- 
shall for dinner. The afternoon was so stormy, with 
light but frequent thunder showers, that we remained 
here quietly resting and enjoying the change from the 
extreme heat of the past few days. In the evening 
Walter and Mary Comly, who live near by, came in, 
and so we spent the time in agreeable religious and 
social conversation. 

4th. During the early morning hours we had 
much interesting and instructive conversation with 
Ellwood and Luella Burdshall, and then went to the 
hospitable home of Lacy Ward, where we remained 
until toward evening, and then went to Robert 
Barnes’ for the night. 

sth. We started this morning for Chappaqua 
and went to the home of an old and dear friend, 
Joshua Washburn, who, with his wife and children 
gave us a cordial welcome. A heavy thunder storm 
coming up soon after dinner and the rain continuing 
at intervals until night, prevented our going out to see 
others, so we had an interesting visit in this family. 

6th. We went this morning first to call on 
Hannah J. Pierce, the daughter of Moses and Esther 
Pierce. Hannah has recently lost her mother and 
sister and feels it very keenly. Leaving her a word 
of cheer, we went to see George L. and Marcia 
Powell—he being a brother of Aaron M. Powell—at 
the School of Practical Agriculture and Horticulture. 
We did not find George at home, but had a pleasant 
visit with Marcia and their daughter Mabel. We 
would much have liked to have had the time to go 
over the farm and note the experiments being made. 
We next called at the home of Bartholomew and 
Amanda Washburn, but no one but Amanda being at 
home we deferred our visit until a later period. We 
proceeded to Charles Griffith's, just fora little chat at 
the door, and then returned to Joshua Washburn’'s 
for dinner. After dinner we had sucha succession of 
thunder storms that we deemed it prudent to remain 
with them the remainder of the day. 

7th. Joshua Washburn took us this morning be- 
fore meeting to call on my old schoolmate and friend 
Charles Robinson and his daughter Lucretia Heacock, 
both of whom lost their companions about a year ago. 
We found them bravely and cheerfully bearing their 
sorrow, with which I was prepared to sympathize from 
experience. The meeting at Chappaqua was well at- 
tended this morning ; close attention was given to the 
message delivered, and the meeting closed under a 
precious solemnity. In the afternoon Joshua and 
Caroline went with us to Mt. Kisco, where a meeting 
had been appointed. About forty were present, and 
as the practical duties of a religious life were opened, 
the message found a response in many minds and 
called forth much expression of satisfaction. We re- 
turned to Joshua's for the night, with a feeling of 
peace after our labors of the day, and thankfulness 
for our preservation in such good health. 
Joun J. CorNELL. 


FRIENDS’ 
FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


Michael Scherbinen, a Russian, who though not a Doukhobor, 
has suffered some hardships in Russia for non-conformity to the 
Established Church (Greek) of that country, has gone to Canada to 
begin the work of teaching among the Doukhobors. He is approved 
by Friends in London, and has also the support of Friends (Arch 
Street) of Philadelphia. A letter from him, dated at Winnipeg on 
the 19th of Sixth month, is printed in 7he Friend, Philadelphia, and 
we copy from it, as below. 


I HAVE just come back from my visit to the Saskat- 
chewan colonies, near Rosthern and Duck Lake, and 
have enjoyed the hospitality of the Doukhobors. I 
found them very gifted and naturally intelligent, 
although utterly illiterate. One can see they have 
have been utterly neglected by their fellow-men in 
Russia, in respect to schools and education, and the 
average knowledge of a peasant of Central or South 
Russia is undoubtedly above them. But they must 
have very naturally felt, that, with the spirit which 
rules the Russian schools their ignorance has been 
their safeguard to maintain their own principles, which 
would have been quenched and extirpated if they had 
allowed the Russian Government to start its schools 
among them. Nowthey need not fear to have schools 
and learning introduced among them, especially if 
God gives them the sympathies of those who have 
proved by two centuries of obedience to God’s word 
that they hate wars and bloodshed ; and on whom 
also God’s promise is being fulfilled, ‘“‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called God’s sons, 
and the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

It is strange for an unbeliever, but it will not 
appear strange for a Christian, it I tell that I have 
been praying since God gave me my children that 
God’s Providence would bring them up in surround- 
ings where they would meet with those Christians 
who have made it part of their religion not to take up 
the sword; and I see now how God is graciously 
answering this, my request. Iam very much obliged 
to thee for the interesting ‘“‘ Diary of John Woolman”’ 
that thou hast had the thought of sending me. One 
cannot help loving that man after having read his 
biography. Edmund W. Brooks made me a present 
some four years ago of the “ Life of George Fox,” 
and I have been reading it with much interest. 

Another point in which I am thinking alike with 
Friends, is my objecting to swearing any oath, under 
any occasion whatever. I am glad to say many of 
the Russian brethren in St. Petersburg also walk 
according tothis rule. It will be a great relief, there- 
fore, for me to find among these Russian Doukhobors 
much affinity of thought in these respects, and I hope 
they will in time see that the sound requirements of 


the Canadian Government are not antagonistic to | 


Christianity, and they will at last undergo the 
registration of their marriages, and will also find it 
possible to take the homestead entry, if this will be 
the only means to secure their land in their hands. I 
am glad to say the Duck Lake or Rosthern Doukho- 
bors have no objection whatever to all these claims 
of the Government, and I was among them just when 
they were taking the homestead entry, in the presence 
of the Government agent. 

I found the villagers of Terpenie and of Petrofka, 
especially those of the former village, willing to have 
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a school started. Although they have had bad crops 
last summer, they would build a room and a kitchen 
for a teacher, but this would be scarcely sufficient for 
one with a large family, especially when a school- 
house would be necessary as well. 

My wife would be glad to have a spare room in 
the house where we would dwell, to nurse some sick 
or invalid people. 

The Doukhobors in Terpenie of Duck Lake are 
more intelligent than the rest of that district, and 1 had 
some interesting talks with some of them. However, 
I hope to be able to talk more with the people of the 
Yorkton district on my next visit, to which I intend 
going to-morrow ; because the point of gravitation in 
the interest of the day at Duck Lake was the farms 
which would be allotted to the villagers during the 
visit of the Government agent, which coincided with 
my visit to them. 

After I have visited the Southern colony, and 
probably also the Good Spirit Lake colony, I will 
know something definite about the decision of the 
Doukhobors, and will at once report thee. Although 
I have not had the privilege to belong to the Society 
of Friends, I respond with mutuality to thy form of 
allocution in the second person singular, ‘“‘ thou’’ and 


“thee,”’ as I find it more in accordance with Christ’s 
command than the usual English speech, which was 
shaped in conformance to this world. ek 

M. SCHERBINEN. 


‘‘ THERE is no question,’’ says Dr. John H. Girdner in 
Munsey's, ‘‘but that the confusing and discordant noises of 
large cities are detrimental to the health of those who are 
obliged to dwell in them for the greater part of the year. The 
injury to health from this source is not entirely of a local 
character. In fact, the irritation to the auditory apparatus— 
that is, the ear itself, its nerves, and its other appendages—is 
of less importance than the harm done to the brain and general 
nervous system by the roar and din of modern cities. ; 
Noise thus plays an important part in producing neurasthenia, 
or nervous prostration, a disease of cities and of modern civ- 
ilization. Aside from the destructive effect on the general 
health, noise produces local changes in the ear itselt which 
sometimes amount to chronic inflammation, and very often to 
partial deafness.’’ Dr. Girdner advocates the prohibition of 
unnecessary noises by municipal ordinances. 


WHILE the army abroad is fighting Filipinos, the army at 
home is making war on noxious bugs. Surgeon-General 
Wyman has issued a circular to the Marine Hospital Service, 
calling the attention of the doctors to the official denunciation 
of the mosquito as a disseminator of disease, and declaring 
also that the common industrious flea is an active instrument 
in the spread of the plague, typhoid fever, and cholera. 
Whether they carry disease or not, a crusade against fleas and 
mosquitoes is always in order. Life would be more enjoyable 
without them. 

THE use of binding-twine in harvesting is so general that 
the industry of manufacturing it has become one of magni- 
tude. The States of Kansas and Minnesota have State bind- 
ing-twine plants, where the convicts of the penitentiary 
prepare the twine for farmers at cost. The State of Kansas 
will this year use about 12,000,000 pounds of twine at a cost 
of about ten cents a pound, of which the State plant will fur- 
nish one-fourth. 


THE superintendent of the Hudson River Traction Com- 


pany’s Palisades Park, near Englewood, N. J., was surprised 


when a gentleman hiring the grounds for a picnic said he 
wanted all the lights the park people could provide. When 
asked why he needed so many lights, he replied: ‘‘ Why, we 
must see to talk. The picnic is for deaf mutes.”’ 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of William Pray, on the evening of Sixth month 
21. Thirty-two members were present. 


























gifts given to the few only, or are they attained in a degree 
byall?’’ Martha E. Gibbs reada paper. Shesaid she under- 
stood the question to mean the gift of the ministry, or the 
power givento one to voice the thoughts that inspire, and 
enables him through the Heavenly Father's will to hand them 
forth in whatever place or situation he may be. Friends be- 
lieve that true Gospel Ministry can proceed from those only 
who have received a gift for that purpose, and that no out- 
ward instruction or learning can impart the qualification or is 
essential to its exercise. Nevertheless it is patent in this ad- 
vanced age that study is a vast aid in this direction and is 
pursued by our most eminent ministers even in our own 
Society. Cyrus S. Moore said that as we all have a spirit we 
must to a certain degree have a spiritual gift; the ability to 
use it depends largely upon education. Some consider 
education unnecessary to make one capable of expressing 
one’s thoughts but think it may make one better able to in- 
terest listeners. Another said that as the gift emanated from 
the Spirit, it seemed to him that the words as well as the sub- 
ject would be given if the speaker were uneducated. 

‘* How does the present ministry of Friends compare with 
that of fifty yearsago?'’ had been assigned to Thomas E. 
Gibbs. He remarked that fifty years ago was previous to his 
recollection but he considers that in proportion to the number 
of members, we have as many ministers now as there were 
then, and does not doubt but that they are just as able and 
speak just as acceptably as did those of fifty years ago. 

Current topics were given by Martha A. Taylor. 
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Ages,’’ by Edward H. Rice. 
After a silence we adjourned to meet on the evening of 

Seventh month 20, at the homeof George N. Bowne. 
E. E. Bowne. Sec. 





























EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE Friends and students of Swarthmore College will be 
glad to know that it has been decided to at once proceed with 
the enlargement of the Swarthmore meeting-house, as was 
proposed one yearago. This will give not only additional 
room for college students, but will accommodate the increasing 
numbers of the Swarthmore Preparatory School, as well as 
neighborhood Friends. It will also provide better facilities 
for the First-day School in one of the two wings to be added 
to the building. For this improvement the College is indebted 
to the kindness of Joseph Wharton. 

The new Superintendent, James Hall, of Baltimore, arrived 
at the College on Seventh month 1, 1go!. 

The need for more room at the College becomes more and 
more apparent. In a recent letter, a mother pleads for her 
daughter, if she returns, to have a room alone, for although 
‘‘ her room-mate was altogether congenial, all one could look 
to have, she needed more quiet and sleep, which was not 
possible with a late burning gas light, which the other student 
required for her studies.”’ 

In referring to such perplexities as these Dean Elizabeth 
Powell Bond says: ‘‘ This letter gives emphasis to what 
many of us feel to be very important—the necessity for two 
dormitories that will allow each student a room to himself or 
herself ; | would not advocate luxurious apartments ; but I 
believe their well-being as students demands that they have 
the opportunity for solitude. We are behind other colleges 
in this respect, and will suffer more and more in the near 
future. If this great need of the College is kept before Friends 
will it not in time bring a response?’’ 










































































































































































‘‘ THE morning comes across the hills, 
The green and golden hills of June, 
And stirs the earth with blissful thrills, 
And wakes the landscape into tune.’’ 

















In answer to the question, ‘‘ Are what are termed spiritual | 
























Johnson recited a beautiful piece of poetry entitled ‘‘ Rock of 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘* THE Second Book of Birds’ is the title of a new book by 
Olive Thorne Milier. Ina previous volume, her ‘‘ First Book 
of Birds,’’ she described in a popular way, and in simple 
language, ‘‘ the common life of a bird; what sort of home he 
| has, and how he is taken care of when little ; then how he 
lives when grown up ; what he eats; where he sleeps ; and 
something about how heismade.’’ In this work she proceeds 
to the description of particular birds, the families they belong 
to, and the different ways in which they live. Thirty-four 
families, beginning with the thrushes, and ending with the 
scavengers—the turkey vulture, etc.,—are described, and 
there are 24 illustrations, eight of them in color. 


This is a charming book, and will be welcome to the 
rapidly increasing number of those who want to know the 
birds. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net.) 





The Saturday Evening Post announces that it will publish 
soon a series of stories by Charles Heber Clark. The author, 
one of the busiest men of Philadelphia, was known many 
years ago for his humorous sketches, written over the pen- 
name of ‘‘ Max Adeler;’’ he now takes up literary work of 
a different character, but we feel confident that its serious 
side will be accompanied by a touch of humor. 





Anna Lea Merritt, the artist, continues in the Cen/ury her 
series of papers on the Hampshire (England) hamletin which 
she lately spent some time. They are illustrated from her 
own drawings. The article in this issue is entitled ‘‘ My 
Garden.’’ She does not think well of the daisy—even the 
‘« English daisy,’’ it would seem. She says: 

‘«One of my greatest mistakes was to raise a large crop of 
daisies. This flower is the badge of the women’s college at 
Cheltenham and of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, because it 
always turns to the light, and is lowly and modest, yet 
flourishes everywhere. I am convinced that these learned 
ladies never had any practical acquaintance with that flower. 
It is the most underhand, grasping, selfish, ill-regulated little 
plant that exists. It takes everything it can get and gives 
nothing except its little spot of white in some place where it is 
not wanted. It provides no food for beast or bee, it destroys 
the wholesome grass, and certainly its ugly habit of crouching 
out of harm's way makes it decidedly insignificant, until one 
tries to dig it up, when its mighty power of resistance is 
unmasked. I do not think it at all a good emblem.’”’ 

Anna Lea Merritt, it may be mentioned, has been for 
some weeks ‘‘ back home’’ in Pennsylvania, and lately has 
spent some time at Gwynedd, near this city. 





The leading article in the current Scridner describes the 
romance and the historic past of the Island of Sicily. The 
author, Rufus B. Richardson, director of the American school 
at Athens, is particularly well suited to write of the wonderful 
Greek ruins which there abound. He also imparts by his 
vivid style a very modern note of pleasant adventure. In the 
same issue Matthew Arnold is the subject of a remarkably 
discriminating essay by W. C. Brownell, who analyzes Arnold's 
work as a poet, a critic, and an interpreter of life. 





An illustrated article in the Review of Reviews describes 
the important work lately undertaken by the New York and 
New Jersey commissions for the preservation of the Palisades 


of the Hudson River and the establishment of a Palisades 
Park. 


THE words Arboriculture and Sylviculture are variously 
understood. Dr. John Gifford, in an address before the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society, says: ‘‘Arboriculture treats of 
the growing of trees for any purpose whatever. Sylviculture 
treats only of trees in the form of forests."” This should bea 
good definition, but it is questionable whether Michaux, Nut- 
tall, Sargent, and others who are eminent in the literature of 
trees, used the word Silva in the limited sense of a forest.— 
[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A GATHERING of friends of Anna M. Starr, of Richmond, 
Indiana, took place on the evening of the 21st ult., at the 
Friends’ meeting-house, North A street, the occasion being 
the commemoration of her 73d birthday. Five tables were 
spread, at which 68 guests sat down. Among those present 
was Anna's brother, D. C. Chipman, of Anderson, who is four 
years her senior ; they are the only living ones in a family of 
eleven children. During and after the supper, there were 
recitations, brief addresses, etc., and a poem by Francis M. 
Robinson was read by Rachel Matthews. 

It had been intended to have the gathering at Glen 
Miller, in the city suburbs, but weather conditions made the 
meeting-house more suitable. 

Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, who is abroad 
with his wife visiting his family connections in England, 
writes to the /nterchange that they hope to attend the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at Glasgow in Ninth month, and 
to sail for home about the middle of that month. 

The London (Ontario) Advertiser of Sixth month 22 con- 
tained an interview with Samuel P. Zavitz, of Lobo, in refer- 
ence to the visit just paid by himself and wife to Philadelphia 
and New York Yearly Meetings. They were absent about six 
weeks, and enjoyed the trip very much. The Friends of 
Philadelphia and New York, the crops, the good trains of the 
Lehigh Valley and New York Central railroads (the ‘‘ Black 
Diamond’’ and ‘‘ Empire State’’ expresses), the trolley 
lines, free mail delivery, etc., are referred to. 

The apple orchards throughout New York State, Samuel 
says, ‘‘are being much injured by the army worm and tent 
caterpillar. The apple crop is likely to be light, even in the 
apple sections.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE EXCUMMUNICATION OF TOLSTOY. 


How futile are the aims, how fraught with foolishness the deeds 
When e’er an earthly power doth deign usurp 

The attributes of God. 

What formal prayer, what solemn ceremony o’er a lifeless form 
Can e’er avail to change the status of a soul set free? 

What need of priest to bless the ground 

Wherein a righteous man is laid ? 

That spot is hallowed by a higher Power 

Than ever yet by studied form or ritual 

Made consecrated ground. 


When thou hast past the confines of this life, 

And doth approach the place of reckoning, 

Well will it be for thee if thou canst say 

‘« I've served the Lord in loving fellow man,”’ 

And all the myriad host of earth who keep the letter 

But the spirit grieve, can ne’er thy peace assail. 

But when thy days are o'er, if thou canst count them 

Only spent for self, though thou hadst lived within a cloistered 
cell, 

And countless prayers were murmured for thy soul, 

Thou couldst not enter in. 


Baltimore, Md. ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


I HEAR it beat in morning still 

When April skies have lost their gloom, 
And through the woods there runs a thrill 
That wakes Arbutus into bloom. 


I hear it throb in sprouting May,— 
A muffled murmur on the breeze, 
Like mellow thunder leagues away, 
A booming voice of distant seas. 


In daisied June I catch its roll, 
Pulsing through the leafy shade ; 
And fain I am to reach its goal, 
And see the drummer unafraid. 





Or when the autumn leaves are shed, 
And frosts attend the fading year, 
Like secret mine sprung by my tread 
A covey bursts from hiding near. 


I feel its pulse ’mid winter snows, 

And feel my own with added force, 
When red ruff drops his cautious pose, 
And forward takes his humming course. 


The startled birches shake their curls, 
A withered leaf leaps in the breeze, — 

Some hidden mortar speaks, and hurls 
Its feathered missile through the trees. 


Compact of life, of fervent wing, 
A dynamo of feathered power, 
Thy drum is music in the spring, 
Thy flight is music every hour. 
John Burroughs, in Atlantic Monthly. 


FELLOW-LABORERS WITH ST. PAUL. 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


‘* Help these women, for they labored with me in the gospel.’’— 
Phil., iv., 3. 
THEY lived and they were useful ; this we know, 

And naught beside : 

No record of their name is left to show, 
How soon they died. 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 
An unknown band, 

And took their places with the greater host 
In that blest land. 


And were they young, or were they growing old, 
Or ill or well, 

Or lived in poverty, or had much gold, 
No one can tell. 

Only one thing is known of them : 
Faithful and true 

Disciples of the Lord, and strong through prayer 
To save and do. 


they were 


But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 
They lived to God. 

They loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper or friend, 

And in the joy of this their ministry 
Be spent and spend. 


No glory clusters round their names on earth, 
But in God’s heaven 

Is Kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Although unknown, 

And their lost names shine forth in brightest rays 
Before the throne. 


O take who will the boon of fading fame! 
But give to me 
A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be ; 
And if within the book of life is found 
My lowly place, 
Honor and glory unto God redound 
For all his grace! 
—The Canadian Missionary. 


To attempt to make hygienically safe a line of conduct 
which is confessedly immoral, is vicious in principle and 
powerless as a remedy for the social evil. It is a vain and 
fruitless effort to drive physical health and moral disease 
tandem. The result can be nothing but disastrous both to the 
body personal and the body politic. —[The Philanthropist. ] 
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PIONEER TEACHING ON THE SEA 
ISLANDS. 

One of the earliest workers among the Freed People of the South, 
when the Civil War was raging, was Laura M. Towne, of Phila- 
delphia, who recently died. Her work was on the Sea Islands, on 
the coast of South Carolina. She established, in association with 
Ellen Murray, the Penn School, on St. Helena Island, which is still 
in charge of the latter. The Southern Workman (Hampton School, 
Va.), has an interesting article, written by Laura M. Towne shortly 
before her decease, from which we take the following extracts. 


St. HeLena IsLanp lies south-east of Ladies Island, 
which is east of Port Royal Island. 
Helena and the Atlantic Ocean lie the Hunting Islands, 
uninhabited save by deer and the light-house keepers. 
They are merely narrow strips of sandy land, form- 
ing a breaker between St. Helena and danger. On 
still nights the roar of the angry ocean can be dis- 
tinctly heard, as it dashes itself on the sandy barrier. 
St. Helena is fifteen miles long by seven broad, and 
so indented by the sea that it is all points—Coffin’ 
Point, Tripp’s Point, Eding’s Point. 

It contains about fifty-six square miles, and 
supports six thousand inhabitants, most of whom are 
Negroes, and who were, previous to 1861, considered 
the very lowest slaves in South Carolina. They were 
ruled by black drivers, who were accountable to the 
owners of the plantations, or to their white overseers. 
In old times the island grew indigo, later the crop 
was cotton, of the finest, longest fibre, called silk 
cotton. This is a very imperious crop, demanding 


a whole year’s hard labor to perfect and put it on the 
market. 


the twenty-four hours, and that curtailed on Saturday 
by the necessity of grinding, on a hand-mill, the 
weekly ration of one peck of corn, each taking his 
or her turn till daylight. 

Their drivers were of necessity, severe. 
Robert of the Oaks, a man of kindly disposition, was 


Uncle 


ordered to whip little Lucy, the waiting-maid. He 
took her, with many threats, to the gin-house, and as 


lashed an up-right beam with his cowhide, whisper- 
ing between the strokes, 

‘* Holler harder, chile, holler harder.” 

But her master, happening to glance between the 
chinks, saw the whole performance, and immediately 
deposed him from his office as driver in favor of a 
younger, sterner man. 

In 1860-1861, the owners of plantations, seeing 


pared for it. Sothe Negroes were worked as hard 


as possible, early and late, even on moonlight nights, | 


a thing unheard of before. 
That crop was taken from the abandoned estates 


by the United States Government and devoted to the | 
education of the Negroes, though, I believe, the | 


owners have since been compensated. 

The forts at Bay Point and Hilton Head were 
taken by Dupont, in November, 1861, and the con- 
federate soldiers retreated to the main land. In pur- 


suance of a prearranged plan, an island vigilance | 


committee rode from plantation to plantation, giving 
" warning of the coming of the Federals and assisting 
the white families in their hurried flight, in some 


Between St. | 


No holidays were allowed the slaves except | 
Christmas and Sundays, no rest but a short night in | 





| Society of Pennsylvania. 
she sank sobbing on the floor, he, a broad six-footer, | 
_ supported the school. 
| fortune, during a part of which time we had only our 
| own funds to depend upon, my family adopted and 


cases the dinner table being left all set. They carried 
with them a few of the house servants, especially the 
nurses. Every horse and vehicle was utilized, and 
on St. Helena, Morgan, Port Royal, and Ladies 
Islands, scarcely a white person remained. 

The Negroes waited with the patience of their 
race for what would come. There were uneasy 
whispers about whether the Yankees came to help 
them, or as their owners said, to sell them to Cuba. 
But the question was settled by the first detachment 
of soldiers, that, led by a Negro from Frogmore, 
Columbus Brown, marched up the island, telling the 
Negroes that they were sent by their friend, ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,” and there was no need of fear. The govern- 
ment sent agents to collect the cotton crop and the 
army took the year’s product of corn to feed the 
horses. 

Meanwhile the question rose, ‘‘ What shall be 
done with these thousands of Negroes ?”’ 

The government, or rather the treasury depart- 
ment, organized a force of young men, some of the 
very highest and best of the North, placed over them 
Mr. Edward L. Pierce, of Milton, Mass., and sent 
them down to superintend the plantations. Mr. 
Edward Hooper was one of the principalmen. Then 
great meetings were held in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, and societies were formed to send 
teachers to the Negroes, and also much-needed cloth- 
ing. In March, 1862, the Negroes set to work 
willingly enough on provision crops, but reluctantly 
upon the cotton, as the superintendents had no money 
to offer as wages, and they themselves scarcely be- 
lieved their own promises that the government would 
pay for the work. 

In April, 1862, I landed on St. Helena as the 
first teacher from Pennsylvania and was followed in 
June by my friend, Miss Ellen Murray, an English 
lady, both of us being sent by the Freeemen’s Aid 
When this society closed 
its work, an auxiliary, the Benezet of Germantown, 
After some years of varying 


generously assisted the school. 

The first work in 1862 was to visit the people in 
their homes. We found the older ones worn down 
with hard work and very ignorant. They counted in 


| this fashion, “‘ one, two, five eight, ten’ ; further they 
the conflict approaching, determined to be well pre- | 


knew nothing. The drivers, however, were accus- 
tomed to report upon the number of rows and tasks 
worked by their “‘ gangs.”’ 

The houses were frame, clapboarded, with small 
windows, shuttered, not glazed ; some of the chimneys 
were of brick, some of mud and sticks. The floors 
were sand and lime, beaten hard and worn in hollows. 


_ At one side was the open hearth and wide chimney, 
| but the fires were small, the woods being carefully 
| preserved by the owners. 


Large cracks under the 
doors let in a rush of keen air in winter. There were 
two or three bunks in each cabin for the grown people, 


| but the younger ones slept on heaps of filthy rags on 


the floor with a blanket for cover. The household 
utensils consisted of one pot, in which they cooked 
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their hominy or peas with salt pork. Occasionally a 
frying-pan was seen. I speak of the field Negroes, 
not the house servants. 

In such houses, spoons there were none, but long, 
well-worn oyster shells served the purpose. The 
elders first helped themselves from the hominy pot, 
then it was given to the children, who finished all 
that could be easily scraped out. Then the dogs 
worked at it for hours and left it clean for the next 
meal! Cleanliness, neatness, home-life were impossi- 
ble; everything spoke of discomfort and misery. 
Yet a happier, jollier set of people was never seen ; 
song and laughter prevailed, night and day. 

The children went entirely naked in summer, and 
at one plantation we visited we saw a flight of what 
looked like South Sea Islanders, boys and girls of 
full size, nude, and flying from white people’s sight. 

A child, in its mother’s arms, screamed itself 
almost into convulsions as I approached the cabin 
door. 

‘‘What is the matter with the poor child?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Him din’t neber shum white face, missus. 
scared.” 

They were rationed the first year, because the 
corn crop had been taken to feed the horses of the 
troops. Onmy saying to one old man that after this 
I hoped they would raise enough to feed themselves, 
he answered placidly : 

“Oh yes, missus, ain’t we all done raise corn 
enough to feed ole Massa and Missus 'side we all uns, 
all de years?” 

We opened the Penn School in September, 13862, 
in the Brick Church, with about eighty scholars, 
some of whom we had already taught in a room on 
the Oaks Plantation. Miss Murray had taught some 
to read a little. They had learned to love her and 
to have some sense of propriety. I had been too 
busy with distributing, as case after case of goods 
from Philadelphia was sent to my charge, visiting and, 
above all, giving medicines and advice, and my class 
was made up chiefly of untrained youngsters, with 
five or six mothers of families. 

They had no idea of sitting still, of giving atten- 
tion, of ceasing to talk aloud. They lay down and 
went to sleep, they scuffled and struck each other. 
They got up by the dozen, made their curtsies, and 
walked off to the neighboring fields for blackberries, 
coming back to their seats with a curtsy when they 


Him 


were ready. They evidently did not understand me, | 


and I could not understand them, and, after two 


hours and a half of effort, I was thoroughly | 


exhausted. 

We had agreed that no corporal punishment 
should ever be used, and to institute moral govern- 
ment among children used to no persuasion but that 
of the lash was no easy task. But they did want to 


learn, and I resorted to a potent factor—that of | 


emulation. 
‘o.’ James, come up here and show them.” 

James, proud and happy, stood before the black- 
board, and every eye was on his hand as he slowly 
made an‘“‘o.’’ Every child knew an “0” henceforth. 
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| the great steamship companies which ply to the Antipodes via 
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With praise, emulation, and their quickly-won affec- 
tion, I found I could rule and teach without the 
whip. 

There were some amusing incidents. 

A little girl, who came to school every day with 
a baby in her arms, or more usually on her back, 
asked to go home. 

‘* But why ?”’ I demanded. 

“‘Dis baby—missus—him cry all de time. Me 
must a lef him spirit to ma house; hab for to go get 
him.” 

I let her go, and after some questioning learned 
that when a child is taken from its home its spirit 
must be called to come with it, else the child will cry 
till its spirit is found and the two are brought 
together. 

I afterward noticed that never did a woman, hav- 
ing a child in her arms, leave my door without look- 
ing back over her shoulder and calling : 

“Come chile, come Jane! I’se gwine now. 
along, darter.” 

So, for some years, between teaching, doctoring, 
and a smallpox epidemic, changes in the ruling pow- 
ers, in societies, in funds, we teachers led a life of 
stress, labor, and anxiety. Now, teaching the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of our first pupils, we have no 
more trouble than if we were teaching a Northern 
white school. When a stranger comes to address 
them they give him the closest, most courteous atten- 
tion, and are ready with intelligent answers to his 
questions. 


Come 


In fact, the islanders generally long to 
| gain knowledge and glean from every field open to 


them. In their lowest state they could always do 
one thing well—sing. At first they sang melody 
alone, but after having once been given an idea of 
harmony they instantly adopted it, and take the dif- 
ferent parts—soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass— 
by nature, it seems. Their time and tone are always 
true. 

We have grown old happily amongthem. Some- 
times a colored speaker from another part of the 
State will begin a speech on the hardness and oppres- 
sion of the white people to the Negroes, but he is 
sure to be interrupted with : 

‘It’s different here, brother. 
here is our teachers and friends. 
and are our good friends.” 


The white people 
They show us light 


‘‘IT is not generally known,’’ says the Marine Review, 
that ‘‘ there is a schedule trip now around the world in sixty- 
two days; and thus is Jules Verne outdone by prosaic fact. 
Atlantic greyhounds and American overland expresses now 
admit of the following mail schedule every three weeks : Lon- 
don to San Francisco, eleven days ; Honolulu, sixteen days ; 
Samoa, twenty-two days ; Auckland, twenty-seven days ; and 
TheA. & A. line, codperating with 


the Suez and the Cape, has established a series of ‘round the 
world’ routes which are almost certain to meet the require- 
ments of the most fastidious passengers. This trip 


“ There, now, James is the first to know which is | around the world can be made for $685, exclusive of the cost 


of a berth across the American continent.’’§ 


Fo. & 

THE great valley of the Volga, in Russia, is threatened 
with famine. The water in the river is very low, and steam- 
ers and barges loaded with many tons of freight are grounded. 
The rural peasantry is destitute in many districts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
THE HEAT. 


TueReE is a prevalent belief that certain events have a 
direct connection with the weather ; for example, it is 
proverbial that the assembling of Friends in a yearly 
meeting capacity is always attended with rain; the 
perfect weather that prevailed during the last annual 
gathering in Philadelphia being merely the exception 
that proves the rule. 

It may not be so generally known that the assem- 
bling of the Pennsylvania Educational Association, 
known until this year as the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, is sure to be accompanied by a hot wave. This 
year the association was held in Philadelphia on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th of this month. Was it merely a coin- 
cidence that the day on which the educators assem- 
bled in the Quaker City was the hottest in its history 
of which the weather man has any record ? 

When some of those who attended this gathering 
for the first time wanted to know why the members 
had not more sense than to come to a large city in 
the blazing heat of summer, the veterans assured 
them that the place selected made no _ differ- 
ence. Last year the meeting was held in Williams- 
port, a town noted for its broad and shady streets ; 
and yet the mercury stood at 98° in the shade, and 
bed-rooms in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Hall were like ovens as long as the teach- 
ers were in evidence. It sometimes happens when 
the association convenes in the smaller towns that 


AND 


the meetings are held in an opera house, with- 
out windows in the main room, and lighted by gas in 


the daytime. 
country town. 

Some years ago the teachers met in Altoona, and 
it seemed as though every breath of air was shut out 
by the adjacent mountains. The superintendent of 
Carbon county invited the association to come to 
Mauch Chunk the following year; he portrayed the 
delights of a ride round the Switchback, and assured 
the members that in order to be comfortable it would 
be necessary to bring their overcoats. The very 
thought of such coolness caused the invitation to be 
unanimously accepted. 

Next year when we reached Mauch Chunk the 
sun was blazing down on its one long street, all the 
air was shut off by the surrounding hills, and the 
mercury stood at 97° in the shade. That afternoon, 
while everybody was sweltering with the heat, and 
the superintendent of Carbon county was vigorously 
fanning himself on the platform, two members from 
the western part of the State walked up to him with 
great ceremony, wearing the overcoats which he was 
supposed to have forgotten. 

On one memorable occasion the association met 
at the Bloomsburg Normal School. It was probably 
as warm as in other years, but the auditorium was on 
the ground floor, with plenty of windows, and shade 
trees outside. Then, when the meetings were over, 
there were the large porches and the broad and 

‘shady campus, over which we could spread ourselves 
and find all the breezes that were going. 

Just once in its history thé educators came in con- 


This is one of the delights of a cool 


tact with the exception that proves the rule, and that 
was the year we christened Mt. Gretna, which has 
since been the home of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 
and were accommodated in cottages furnished with 
canvas cots. We arrived in the midst of a cold July 
rain, and the greater part of the members were put to 
bed with only the sheets and one blanket. The 
blanket kept them half warm above, but so chilling 
was the cold that came up from below that many of 
them were obliged to get up at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and exercise vigorously until daylight in order to 
keep warm. A REGULAR ATTENDER. 


IMPROVING THE BRE ED OF WHEAT. 
Condensation of article by W. S. Harwood, in the World’s Work. 
Tue Minnesota Agricultural Station has for some 
years been carrying on systematic experiments to 
improve the breed of wheat. ‘Such work,’’ says 
W. S. Harwood, ‘‘ was begun in France many years 
ago by M. Henri Vilmorin, more than a thousand 
new wheats having been tested by him. Ten years 
ago similar work was begun at the State institution 

in Minnesota. 

“To create a new wheat, the pollen from the 
flower of one wheat must be artificially transferred to 
the stigma of the flower of another wheat. Wheat is 
a self-fertilizing plant. Left to itself, it will reproduce 
itself throughout endless centuries. Great care is 
necessary in the work, and trained men are essential. 
As soon as the pollen is transferred—which is done 
about four o’clock in the morning at the hour when 
the wheat florets open—the head of wheat is encased 
in a tissue sack so that the work may not be interfered 
with by any pilfering insect or bird. Two of the 
best-known varieties are selected, one for the father, 
the other for the mother of the new race. When the 
harvest comes it may be that the new wheat has some 
of the poor and a few of the good characteristics of 
the parents ; or the reverse may be the case. It is 
impossible to say in advance what the new wheat 
will be. 

‘From the single head which results as the first 
harvest, only a handful of kernels is threshed out. 
This handful is of immense importance, for these 
kernels may become the source of a mighty race, 
destined not only to supplant the old wheats, but to 
add enormously to the wealth of the world. But the 
last results are slowly won; for the first harvest is 
very meagre, and the second and even the third are 
small. But after a number of years enough wheat 
can be garnered to sow the twentieth of an acre ; and 
then come tangible results. To breed a new wheat 
requires infinite pains and patience. It has taken ten 
years to bring the new wheat varieties at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station to the farm test.”’ 

Selection, we are told, plays an important part in 
the process. At every step only the best kernels and 
stalks are preserved, and no effort is spared to give 
the new wheat the best start in life. In some ways 
this selection is more important than the breeding 
itself. During the experiments nearly five hundred 
wheats were thrown away and less thana dozen were 
retained. The writer goes on to say : 
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‘In the spring of 1900, enough of one variety of 
the new wheat having accumulated to warrant field 
trials, a number of thrifty and intelligent farmers from 
various parts of Minnesota were selected, and to them 
enough seed was sent to give it a fair trial. Every 
farmer was supplied with an elaborate record-blank. 
If for any reason the new wheat should be given a 
better chance ora worse chance than the old, especial 
attention should be called to the fact. Some of the 
reports indicated by the abnormally large increase of 
the new wheat that the farmer had given it a better 
opportunity than the old wheat, even though he did 
not say so, and all such instances were thrown out as 
being unfair to the old wheat. Other farmers were 
as plainly unfair to the new wheat, and their data were 
rejected. Out of all the instances, about forty were 
selected as having complied with all the conditions. 

“The new wheat averaged almost four and one- 
half bushels per acre more than the Fife wheat, one 
of the old standard varieties, and almost one and one- 
half bushels more than the average of all the wheats 
with which it was compared, In some few instances 
the new wheat was below the old, and there may be 
some regions where a new wheat will have to be bred 
to meet the climatic and soil conditions ; for it is now 
possible to make a wheat to order. 

“It seems fair to say that the increase of the new 
wheat over all the old varieties will be at least two 
bushels per acre. In the three States of Minnesota, 


North Dakota, and South Dakota, there are on an 


average about 15,000,000 acres of land planted to 
wheat. When the new wheat is in use over all this 
region, an increase of only two bushels per acre will 
make a crop at least 30,000,000 bushels larger than 
the old varieties would have yielded. At an average 
price of seventy-five cents per bushel, the increase in 
wealth in the region will be $22,500,000 a year.” 


IT may occur to some persons that we cannot conceive of 
an end of space, and it is hardly likely that infinite space 
would exist without matter; and hence that the universe 
necessarily is infinite, says T. J. J. See in the Aslantic 
Monthly. This argument proceeds upon the supposition that 
we can conceive all things which exist,—an admission hardly 


warranted by experience. For as we can conceive of many 
things which do not exist, so also there may exist many things 
of which we can have no clear conception ; as, for example, 
a fourth dimension to space, or a boundary to the universe. 


So many people spend anxious days and nights in nursing 
grievances which were never designed for them, that the sort 
of honesty displayed in the following incident is to be com- 
mended : 

She was a bright little woman, and when some one apolo- 
gized for an occurrence at which she might have taken of- 
fense she laughingly disclaimed any such thought. 

‘*T am honest, you know, and so I never pick up things 
that don’t belong to me—not even slights,’’ she said merrily, 
‘*T don’t like them, anyway, and I have to be quite certain 
that one is intended for me before I appropriate it.’’ 


In Buffalo there is a large Polish colony, numbering over 
10,000. Rochester has a Russian population large enough 
to support a Russian newspaper. In Jamestown is the largest 
Swedish population of any city in the State apart from New 
York. Uticais well known for its colony of Welshmen. 


DuRInG the fiscal year that ended June 30 there were 49,612 
names added to the pension rolls of the United States. After 
counting those taken off the rolls, the net increase is about 
2,500. 
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A ‘‘ Maternity ’’ Hospital. 


IN an article in the Woman's Journal, Alice Stone Blackwell 
describes the Maternity Hospital at Minneapolis, established 
and directed by Dr. Martha G. Ripley. In fifteen years the 
hospital has cared for three thousand unfortunate mothers and 
their babies, about one-third of them married women in desti- 


tute circumstances or deserted by their husbands, the other 
two-thirds girls of previously good character who had been 
seduced and abandoned. 

Dr. Ripley insists that it is generally better for the child of 
such circumstances to be adopted into a good family than to 
be kept by themother. ‘‘ The welfare of the child,’’ she says, 
‘*is the first consideration.’’ She therefore exerts herself to 
get the babies adopted, and during the last fifteen years she 
has placed large numbers of them in good homes, including 
some of the best in Minneapolis. She tells with pride how 
warmly they are loved and cherished by their foster parents, 
and how well they have turned out,—fully as well, she says, 
on an average, as the children born into homes of the same 
class. 


‘« Then you do not believe in heredity, doctor ?’’ she was 
asked. 

‘*] do,’’ she answered emphatically, ‘« but I believe much 
more in environment. Take the children from our own 
homes, place them in the slums, in a thoroughly bad environ- 
ment, and all but a few of them would turn out badly. Take 
children from the slums, place them in good homes, in athor- 
oughly good environment, and all but a few turn out well.’’ 


A Million Dollars in Bribery. 


THE Philadelphia /ress (whose editor-in-chief is Charles 
Emory Smith, Postmaster-General in the Cabinet of President 


McKinley) published a dispatch from Harrisburg on the 2d 
instant, as follows: 

‘* Over $1,000,000 was corruptly distributed among a num- 
ber of the members of the Pennsylvania Legislature during 
the session which closed last Thursday. It was used to influ- 
ence votes in the selection of the Speaker of the House andto 
secure the passage of the second-class city ‘ Ripper’ bill, the 
Philadelphia Fifth Court bill, the Philadelphia Board of Re- 
vision of Taxes ‘ripper,’ and the railway Franchise Grab bill. 

‘* This amount does not include the comparatively small 
sums promised for votes against the Oleomargarine bill, which 
have not yet been paid ; the cash paid for votes of legislators 
against the Game bill, or the money paid for the passage or 
defeat of a number of other bills in amounts of less than $500 
a vote. 

‘* Neither does it include the thousands upon thousands of 
dollars appropriated to the hospitals and other institutions out 
of the State treasury in an effort to placate the constituents of 
Senators arid members who might otherwise be disposed to 
wreak early vengeance upon the men who employed their po- 
sitions as representatives to fill their pockets with money. 
Some of it may represent the percentage paid upon or prom- 
ised for State appropriations.”’ 


Everett the Finest American Orator. 


EDWARD EVERETT seems to me, on the whole, our best exam- 
ple of the orator, pure and simple. Webster was a great 
statesman, a great lawyer, a great advocate, a great public 
teacher. To all these his matchless oratory was but an instru- 
ment and incident. 

But Everett is always the orator. He was a clergyman a 
little while. He was a Greek professor a little while. He was 
a college presidenta little while. Hewas Minister to England 
a little while. He was Representative in Congress and Sena- 
tor. He was Governor of the Commonwealth. In these 
places he did good service enough to make a high reputation 
for any other man. Little of these things is remembered now. 
He was above all things—I am tempted to say, above all 


men—the foremost American orator in one class.—[Senator 
Hoar, in Scribner's. } 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
LABOR troubles continue to be reported from various parts of 
the country. The difficulty between the Reading Railroad 
and its employés still continues at this writing. The strikers 
have rejected the offers of the company on the ground that 
they are not sufficiently definite. The freight-handlers ask 
that the wages be advanced from 14 to 18 cents an hour, and 
want a nine-hour day, claiming that the 12 and 14 hours 
made are too long in this hot season. 

The freight-handlers in East St. Louis have returned to 
work, having received an advance of 15 cents a day. The 
mine trouble at Tellurich, Colorado, is reported settled. 

THe Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, which was far 
from complete when it was opened to the public on the 2oth 
of Fifth month, is now under full headway, and visitors wax 
eloquent over the beauty of the buildings and grounds. The 
total attendance, up to the 7th inst., was 1,779,868. During 
the Sixth month the average daily attendance was 31,000. 
All visitors agree that the most wonderful feature of the 
exposition is the electrical display made possible by the 
harnessing of the great cataract of Niagara. 

Two great conventions are in session this week. The 
International Association of Christian Endeavor is holding its 
meetings in Cincinnati, with an estimated attendance of 
10,000, including localmembers. At the sametime prominent 
educators from all over the country have gathered in Detroit 
for the meetings of the National Educational Association. 
For the first time in the history of this body one of its general 
sessions has been devoted to the discussion of the teaching of 
economics in schools. 


PROFESSOR JOHN FISKE, of Cambridge, the famous lec- 
turer and historian, died on the 4th inst. at Hawthorne Inn, 
East Gloucester, Mass. The cause of his death was the ex- 
cessive heat. Fiske was born in 1842, at Hartford, Conn. 
He was the chief disciple of the Spencerian philosophy of evo- 
lution in this country, and the personal bond between Spencer 
and his American exponent was very strong. Fiske’s ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy, Based on the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,’’ is the most lucid commentary on Spencer's ‘ First 
Principles’ that has ever been written. 

WILLIAM JAMES STILLMAN, artist, author, and naturalist, 
died on the 6th inst. at his English home, Frimby Green, 
Surrey. He was born in Schenectady, N. Y., in 1828, and 
studied landscape painting under Frederick E. Church. His 
autobiography, which was first published in the A//antic 
Monthly, is a very enjoyable book, and throws a strong light 
on certain phases of American life in the first half of the last 
century. 

ANOTHER sad result of the recent hot wave is the death of 
Frederick D. White, son of Ambassador White, who shot 
himself at Syracuse, N. Y., on the night of the Sthinst. He 
was recovering from typhoid fever, and nervous prostration, 
as a result of the hot wave, brought on melancholia. He was 
booked to sail on the steamer Deutschland next week, ona 
visit to his father, and in search of health. 

IN line with recent events that have taken place in Phila- 
delphia is the refusal of the city authorities to aid the Law and 
Order Society. Orders have been given the police not to per- 


mit liquor seized by Law and Order Society agents to be taken | 


: : | sented each week, I should shrink from having my children 
to police stations, or to allow patrol wagons to be used to con- | : 


vey the society's prisoners to magistrates’ offices for hearings. 


Tue Philadelphia hospitals report a number of cases of | 


insanity during the past few days, which they say are owing 
to the brain shock produced by the sudden fall of temperature 
after the excessive heat. 


Dr. J. Ewinc Mears of Philadelphia has given to the 
Marion County (Ind.) Medical Society property in Indianap- 
olis valued at $25,000, on which to erect a home for the so- 
ciety as a memorial to his father, who was a pioneer physician 
in Indianapolis. 








NEWS NOTES. 


UNITED STATES Senator James Henderson Kyle died on 
the ist inst. at Aberdeen, South Dakota, aged 47 years. 


THE completion of a trust organized to control the lead 
fields of Southern Missouri was authoritatively announced at 
New York onthe Ist instant. Its capitalization is $20,000, 000. 


PRESIDENT O'CONNELL, of the International Association 
of Machinists, stated on the 2nd inst., that he regarded the 
strike for a nine hour day as practically won. Only 8,000 
men, he says, are now out, and agreements are being signed 
every day. 

A parRTy of English tourists had a narrow escape from 
instant death, and all were more or less severely injured, a 
few days ago, at Table Rock, on the Canadian side, at Ni- 


agara Falls, bya fall of a great mass of shale-rock from the 
cliff above them. 


ELEVEN persons were killed in Chicago on the Istinstant, 
by a single bolt of lightning. The party of men and boys 
had been fishing and took refuge in a small, zinc-lined cabin. 
Only one escaped and he was nearly suffocated under the 
bodies of his companions. 


THE British government is sending horses from America 
to South Africa at the rate of a thousand or two a week. 
One hundred and twenty-five thousand horses and mules 
have already been shipped from this country to the scene of 
the Boer war since the war began. 


A New YORK news item, Ist inst., says: About twenty 
school teachers who have been employed in Porto Rico re- 
turned here yesterday on vacation. Very few of these, it is 
said, will go back, as the novelty has worn off, and the work, 
outside the large towns, is uninteresting to them. 


At the alumni dinner, at Harvard University, on the 26th 
ult., President Eliot announced that J. Pierpont Morgan had 
given more than $1,000,000 for the erection of three of the five 
buildings planned for the Harvard Medical School in Boston. 
The gift is for the prosecution of applied biological research. 


THE empire of Austria~-Hungary has now sent a minister, 
Count von Gelachstein; to the republic of Mexico, thus re- 
suming diplomatic relations which had been suspended since 
the execution of Maximilian (the Austrian ‘‘ archduke,’’ who 
attempted to become ‘‘ emperor "’ of Mexico) by the Mexican 
republic in 1867. 

THE United States volunteers enlisted in 1899 for service 
in the Philippines have all been mustered out. The last half 
dozen or more regiments were discharged at San Francisco on 
Sixth month 30 and Seventh month 1, and the volunteer 
army of the Philippines has ceased to exist. The majority 
of the discharged men will return to civil pursuits, but a large 
number have enlisted in the regular army. 


A REPORT of the actual deaths of United States officers and 
men in the Philippine war has been issued at Washington, 
coming up to Sixth month 1, as follows : 

Officers (regulars), . . 
Officers (volunteers), . 

/ 
Enlisted men (regulars), . . : 
Enlisted men (volunteers), 


2,509 
Total Gemihs,.. 5... . 2,584 


I THINK, says a writer in the American Mother, that ever 
if I could be sure of having an entirely exceptional play pre- 


grow used to their presentation. I have a young girl friend 


| who has been to the theatre a great deal with a careful father. 


He believes he allows only such plays as will help to educate 
her morally and spiritually. Yet the young girl’s governess 
told me recently that it has become impossible to interest her 
charge in any practical work for humanity. She has been 
educated at the theatre, and people who are in great distress 
or great sorrow seem to her almost like puppets posing for her 
entertainment, playing their part. Occasionally her taste is 
even offended because they don’t do it more artistically. I 
want my children to come in contact with real, instead of 
mimic life. 





FRIENDS’ 


wegervenen and pickles, spread 
: ting of "refined 


WAX 


bed keop them absola moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful 
a dozen other ways about the house. 
onsin each pound package. 
Sold everywhere. 
.STANDARD OIL CO. 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia 
and adjoining territory, om July 3. 9, 18, 23, 31, 
August 6, 15, 21, 27, September 5, 11,17, and 


26. Round-trip tickets, good going only on train | 
leaving Philadelphia at 8.30 a. m., Harrisburg | 


11.35 a. m., Sunbury 12.48 p. m., Williamsport 
1.50 p. m., Lock Haven 2.26 p. m. 
local trains connecting therewith, and good to 
return on regular trains within seven days, 


including day of excursion, will be sold at rate | 
of $9.00 from Philadelphia, $8.40 from Harris- | 


burg, $9.80 from Trenton, $8.40 from Altoona, 
$9.00 from Lancaster, $9.00 from Reading, 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 
good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. For specific time and rates, consult 
local ticket agents. 


JOSEPH REND was telling a little coterie 
of men at the Great Southern hotel a funny 


story recently narrated to him by Governor | 


McCorkle, of West Virginia. A colored 


man was telling a white friend about | 


another negro who owed him two dollars 
and absolutely refused to pay the debt. 
The creditor dunnedand dunned him, but 
all to no purpose. Finally the creditor 
went to his white friend, who is a lawyer, 
and poured his tale of woe into his ear. 


‘« Well,”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘if he posi- | 
tively refused to pay you, what reason did 


he give?"’ 

‘Well, boss,’’ said the colored man, 
‘the said he had owed me dat money fo’ 
so long dat de interest had dun et it all 


up, and he didn’t owe me a cent.’’— ! 


[Columbus Dispatch. ] 


Papa: ‘‘ What an gee point 
you are, Harry! I’m sure I didn’t ask 
half so many questions when | was a boy.”’ 
Harry : ‘‘ Well, perhaps if you had you 
would be able to answer more of mine.”’ 


AvuTHoR—‘'I am troubled with in- 
somnia. I lie awake at night, hour after 
hour, thinking about my literary work.’’ 
Friend—‘‘ Why don’t you get up and read 
portions of it?’’—[Town and Country. ] 


, and on | 


These tickets will not be | 


INTELLIGENCER. 





| NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 


terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 


_— for Seventh month : 
Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 


*,* Meetings will be held Seventh —- - | 


in the old Gunpowder meeting-house, Md., 
10 a. m., and at Chestnut Ridge, Pa., at 3 p. m. 


*,* It has been concluded to hold a meeting 
in the old Upper Providence meeting-house, 
above Norristown, on First-day, Seventh month 
21, at 3p. m. Friends are desired to keep it 
in mind and extend the invitation. 


*,.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 


edges receipt of the following contributions to 
the Children’s Country Week Association, viz. : 
Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 
Miss Helen W. Fagan, 
Anna T. Jeanes, 

FellowshipCircle of King’s Daughters, 

also 2 bundles of clothing, 

Emily T. Longstreth, 


$ 5.00 
5.00 
25.00 


\ 10.00 
5.00 


*.* The next conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will b~. held inthe meeting- 
house, at Middletown, Deiaware county, Pa 


| 2 28. Ocean City, II a. m. 
=a Cuas. D. Lippincort, Clerk. ff 
| 





+3 On | 


First-day, Seventh month 21, 1901, at 2.30p.m. | 


$50 00 


Subject, ‘‘ Citizenship.’’ Speakers expected. 


place on Fourth-day next, 
evening, at 7.30 o clock. 


*,.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held 


the 17th, in the 


3 o'clock. 


| public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 


| First-days, at If a. m., until about the middle | 


of the Ninth month. 

*,* A circular meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Centre, on First-day, Seventh 
| month 14, 1901, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 
O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee for the advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, of New York Yearly Meet 
ing, have arranged that the following meetings 
be visited during Seventh month : 

14. Amawalk. 

21. White Plains. 

28 Jericho. 

Friends generally are urged to make a special 
| effort to attend these meetings. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

HENRY W. WILBbuR, Chairman. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, Secretary. 
| *,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
| Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth and Seventh months as follows : 
| SEVENTH MONTH. 
14. Fairfax, Va. 
21. Back Creek, Va., 
28. Drumore, Pa. 
| ELIZABETH B. Passmore, Chairman. 


and Pipe Creek, Md. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place | 
| on Fifth-day next, the 18th, in the afternoon, at | 


*,* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the | 


*.*The Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take | 
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wholesome 
Good for every 


one—all the time. 


delicacy. 


and inviting, with just enoug 


ginger to give them 


flavor. Serve with any beverage, 


fruit or ices. Especially 
for the little folks. 
all they 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


x ” dd 
Give them 


want. 


BRASS and 


-i%yeuco BEDSTEADS 


Let us re-make your old mattress. 

You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cieaned. 

Furniture re-upholstered. 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N. 1th St. 


itioood Hiacoek 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BPD PDP PDD PAP DOP 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker | 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia | 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 
REAL ESTATE, 





FRIENDS’ 


Estate Brokers, | 


| ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


| INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 


| nets SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 


| that Mrs. 





1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown | Office, 39 E. 
$2, 00 FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 

YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 
au farm in Labette County, Kansas. Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Street. 





For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


503 Provident Building, 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, P Pa. | 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly | 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 





By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“« Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 





| to be sociable with water.’ 


| ‘Alphabetically speaking, sah, alphabeti- 
| cally speaking.”’ 


| they use to produce that color ? 








INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Mort- 


CAPITAL $2,000, = 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATR, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


| Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
Vice President, T: WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Act 


AS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE: Trust Officer, J. ROB. 
eit FOULKE; Assistant Trust O CR rH: ON TOWNSEND; Assistant o> \AVID 


. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL Secretary, Cc WALTER BORTON. 





THE following story was one of those 
told by the late William M. Evarts, who 
was Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Hayes : 

‘‘Speaking of diplomats reminds me 
Hayes, who was a stanch 
teetotaler, argued with me for an hour 
over the first dinner the President was to 
give to the foreign representatives. I tried 
to make her see that it would be no 
sacrifice of principal on her part to set 
wine on the table, but only the civility we 
always show to guests by recognizing their 
ways of living at home. 

‘**1'm afraid,’ she declared, ‘that the 
Ministers will have to make up their minds 


\Neglige Madras Shirts 


Made of Aberfoyle Madras, of 
exactly the same quality as that used 
in $100 shirts ; in a great variety of 
this season’s prettiest patterns ; full 
size, and neatly finished with white 
neckband; all sizes for men and 
boys; one of the greatest shirt 
values we have ever offered * A5c 
—special at 


White Shirt Waists 


About twelve hundred, in the 
; latest styles, with fronts of exquisite 
| embroidery or dainty tucks. Backs 
are tucked or plaited; bishop sleeves; 
tucked collar and cuffs. The sale 
will begin with all regular sizes. 
Nearly all of these waists sell regu- 


larly at $2.00 and $2.25; $1.25 


they will go quickly at 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


‘‘And I shocked her dreadfully by 
answering : ‘Mrs. Hayes, I have never 
known people to be sociable with water— 
except in a bath.’ ’’ 

‘‘Did Mrs. Hayes carry her point?”’ 
he was asked. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,’’ he responded with a 
dry chuckle. ‘‘She had the dinner as 
she wanted it, and the water flowed like 
champagne.”’ 


A YOUNG negro applied at the Treasury 
Department for a position. ‘*‘ What can 
you do?’’ asked one of the secretaries. 
“Anything, sah,—anything.”’ ‘‘ What 
State are you from?’’ He drew himself 


|up proudly. ‘‘I'm from the first State in . 

\the Union, sah.” «“New York?" “No, | Strawbridge & Clothier, 
sah : Alabama, sah.’" ‘‘ But Alabama PHILADELPHIA. 

isn't the first State in the Union.”’ 


Young Friends’ Review 


— [Washington Star. } 
NeRvous Lady Passenger (to deck 


hand)—‘‘ Have you ever seen any worse Published b 
ee ee y the 
weather than this, Mister Sailor?’’ Deck : 
Hand—* Take a word from an old salt, New York Young Friends’ Association. 
mum ; the weather's never very bad while = 


there’s any females on deck a-makin’ HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 





2 oe o5 99 19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
henquiries about it.’’—[Fun. ] H. M. HAVILAND, Busiwass Evrron, 
‘«Wuart kind of oil, Pat, do you suppose | 19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


” asked — 
the citizen as a freight train went by 


per . cents for six 
showing a green lantern. ‘‘Shure, I Monthly, 36 sant ia 1 » 7 
should say some of the F-2.a? , sir.”’ , —_— : : 
leomehh With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
[Yon p Blackburn Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
P i 
Ac . ut Har SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
vard kh 20 Bolton *k of President 


Eliot's treatment. ‘‘ He comes te me,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for my money and my advice ; 
and, like the women in the Scripture, the 
one is taken and the other left.’’ 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
ee coe eo CS us. 
| Bighth yon Philad eiphiar Penna. JOSEPH 1. JONES. 





